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Unless yon can think vhen the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, wlien left by One, 
That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can muse in a crowd all day, 
On the absent face that fixed yon ; 
Unless you can love, as the angels may. 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt you ; 
Unless you can feel that your faith is fast, 
Through behoving and nnbefaoving ; 
Unless you can die when the dream is past — 
Oh, never call it loving ! 

E. B. BBOWiriNCk 
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WHICH DOES SHE LOVE? 



CHAPTER I. 

HAMPSTEAD. 

Oh, HampBtead 1 faurest landscape found, 

Where all around are fair, 
Oft through the summer to thy meads, 

My footsteps shall repair. 

Oft, gazing on thee, shall I think 

Of days that now are past. 
When each long summer one that went 

Was brighter than the last. 

As, pilgrim-like, again I come 

Amidst each peaceful scene, 
Well pleased to think again may be 

The bliss that once h^ been. 

CM. 

Fob many days Lionel lay in fevered 
delirium ; when the delirium passed off he 
awoke to paradise — ^for the face of Cleve- 
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land bent over him, and Cleveland's ten- 
derest accents were the first sounds that 
greeted him. Too weak to inquire how 
this had come to pass, he closed his eyes 
in blissful repose, and slept long and 
calmly. From that his convalescence was 
swift, and as soon as he was strong 
enough to be moved, Cleveland bore 
him from his close room in the Rue 
d'Argenteuil, to a neat lodging in a farm- 
house at St. Germain. 

But how came Cleveland to Paris? 
Simply enough. When Lionel fainted, a 
card was found in his pocket with his ad- 
dress, and a letter from Cleveland; the phy- 
sician who was called in had judged from 
the tone of Cleveland's letter that he was 
one of Lionel's dearest friends. He wrote 
then immediately to him — acquainted 
him of his friend's illness — ^that there 
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was much to apprehend— that his friends 
should come to him; and Cleveland^ for- 
feiting his salary, had travelled day and 
night to nurse his friend, more beloved 
than a brother. And now, as he watched 
Lionel gradually regaining strength, saw 
the colour again faintly tinge his cheek, 
and his form regain somewhat of its 
roimdness, as together they drove, when 
the sun shone, through the glades of 
the noble old forest; and then ventured 
on rambles, very short at first, by de- 
grees longer — as they watched from 
their window the glorious sunset illu- 
mine all the vast plain stretching out 
in beauty beneath them, and when twi- 
light had faded, and they drew the curtains 
and lighted the lamp, and talked together 
of dear old England, and London, its 
dearest part, how much closer and stronger 

b2 
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and dearer grew that, tender love be- 
tween these two young men, till Lionel 
felt, in the sweetness of such affection, 
that all the regret and bitterness of his 
rejected love were lost — ^felt that long after 
love had forgot ite charm, aad passion 
was for ever faded, such friendship as 
Cleveland's would remain the same, endur- 
ing and unaltered in its truth, in its 
strength, in its chivalry. 

"Our friendship at least is real, Cleve- 
land," said Lionel; "let who will deplore 
the loss of the old pattern of man's alle- 
giance to man, we in this degenerate age 
are proo& that it still lingers among 
men. Do you know, I think when I am 
strong enough to return to work, I will 
write a novel on a new plan, and make 
friendship, not love, its subject." 

" It would be a noble theme," returned 
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Cleveland, ** if worthily treated ; it would 
possess all the divine attributes of love freed 
from its grosser particles-more enduring 
than love, because not dependent on the 
fading of passion-less selfish too, capable 
of grander achievemente; because, while 
the love of woman softens man, the 
friendship of one of his own sex would 
strengthen him by manly sympathy, and 
a soul and intellect whose vigour are 
equal to his own." 

» Yet," returned Lionel, sadly, « why is 
it we all turn from this unselfish affec- 
tion to one which we always feel more 
attractive, which we always fancy can 
alone render us happy?" 

" Because, Lionel, we are mortal ; and to 
love, to be loved, to marry, to multiply, 
are the things our nature fits us for; 
still, when we carry our thoughts beyond 
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earth, does it not seem as if in heaven 
all love will be purified into what we 
here call friendship ? — ^remember that there 
there will be "neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage." 

" I feel," said Lionel, " that I can say, in 
the words of that Book which you have 
just quoted, that * it is good for me to have 
been here ' — good for me to have been ill — 
good, perhaps, for me to have suffered as I 
have done, even though unjustly. I can 
now look back and feel that my avoidance 
of the errors into which most fall at my 
age had given me an overweening con- 
fidence in myself. In short, Cleveland, I 
had begun to think that it must be as easy 
for every one to be virtuous as it was for 
me. When I saw others falling into tempta- 
tion and error, I was apt to think, I have 
not done so ; then why should they ? And 
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•when they suffered, I have impiously thought 
they have brought it on themselves, why 
should I pity or assist them? — ^it is the 
virtuous that should be helped, not the 
fallen. Now I have had time to see the 
pride and self-righteousness of my heart. 
Cleveland, I shall return to England, if 
I ever do return, an altered man — ^ready, 
henceforward, to feel for every form of 
suffering; that most, perhaps, which men 
have brought on themselves." 

Hearing Lionel speak thus, Cleveland's 
eyes filled with tears. 

"You have learned a valuable lesson, 
LioneV he said, "and henceforward you 
will never forget it. The wiser, the stronger, 
the purer you become yourself, the more 
you will feel that the same Providence who 
has appointed this path for you, has chosen 
differently for others — ^that while all things 
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are, by his appointment, working togeth^ 
for good, the end is hidden from us— we 
but see the guUl^ the sin, the suffering, that 
are the means by which he works out 
the ultimate good of some, just as surely 
as in you and me he has chosen a 
different method to produce the same re- 
sult." 

^^ It is a good creed," said Lionel, "and 
henceforth we will cherish it close, and 
never despair or feel perplexed because of 
the guilt and sorrow that we see around us, 
sure that our privilege is to do all the 
good we can, and that God uses sin and 
sorrow as his means on earth of preparing 
men for the stage they are to enter on here- 
after." 

Thus talked the two friends when the 
cakn and the beauty of an eventide in 
spring hung over the forest trees of old 
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St. Germain and the valley whence rose 
the YiUage of Chambourcy, visited by the 
soft windings of the Seine ; and it was when 
he had heard Lionel speak thus tranquilly, 
thus philosophically, yet in the chastened 
temper of a little child, who believes that 
all is good because God is over all, that 
Cleveland, fixing his eyes on Lionel, 
asked, 

"Do you feel strength enough yet to 
wish to revisit England, Lionel ?" 

A flush dyed Lionel's still pale features — 
a flush of such eagerness— then faded ; and 
his face grew sadder as he answered, 

"I have learned, Cleveland, to be con- 
tent wherever God may see fit to place me ; 
but my heart yearns stiU towards England. 
All is beautiful here ; yet, as I gaze even on 
that lovely scene, my eye rests ever on 
Chambourcy, and I envy the quiet tomb gf 
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the beautiful Englishwoman who sleeps next 
him she loved so well." 

" But better, Lionel, than Lady Blessing- 
ton's tomb at Chambourcy is my Hamp- 
stead cottage, with my mother and sister 
there presiding, and ever with a wel- 
come for a pair of vagabonds like you and 
me ?" 

" Do not talk thus,'' said Lionel, faintly, 
" I cannot bear it." 

And Cleveland, seeing how weak he still 
was, did not then pursue the subject. 
When he next took it up Lionel was 
able to contemplate the picture he painted 
of the Hampstead cottage with, pleasure; 
and ere many days had passed they 
had commenced their preparations for 
moving. 

Wonderful indeed had been the 
effects of Lionel's fever, in burning 
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out of his soul all anger, or bitterness, 
or despair, in restoring him to a sound, 
healthy frame of mind. Never had 
Paris seemed to him so beautiful as 
when he saw it recede behind him, tiU 
only Montmartre and the windmills 
were visible. They slept at Calais, for 
Lionel was not strong enough yet to do 
all the journey at once. How eagerly he 
strained his eyes the next day as they 
crossed the channel, till at length the 
white clifi^ and the stately castle came 
in sight; in another hour they were 
in the train, and on their way to Lon- 
don. 

The prisoner set free, after months of cap- 
tivity, may feel as Lionel did when once 
more the roar of London life broke on his 
ear, and looking out of their cab he saw 
beneath the dark tide of the Thames 
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reflecting the lampUght flung from the 
bridges. Paris, St. Germain, his illness, 
all seemed a dream, and this alone a 
reality. Cleveland laughed as his com- 
panion, leaning out of the window, uttered 
the name of each street they passed, as 
though greeting some old friend. At 
length they came to the Heath, dipped 
down the road, and a few minutes 
brought them to a cottage, as rurally 
situated as though London had been 
miles away. The scent of flowers was on 
the air as they went through the cot- 
tage-gate, and across the garden in front ; 
Ught streamed from the windows on 
the tulips and auriculas beneath, and 
they caught the breath of violets as they 
passed. Mrs. Cleveland was ready to 
greet the travellers, and to order supper; 
and when her delight had sufficiently 
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expended itself, Cleveland turned and 
said, 

"Lionel, let me present you to my 
sister Helen." 

Fatigued from his journey, and rendered 
a little giddy by the change from the 
darkness of the road to the cheerfully 
lighted room, Lionel bowed mechanically, 
without even seeing to whom. 

"Bring the supper-tray, Maria," said 
Mrs. Cleveland. "You need refreshment, 
Mr. Harwood." ' 

Seated at the supper-table, as soon as he 
had drunk some wine, and eaten some 
cold fowl, Lionel's strength returned. 
Helen Cleveland sat next him, and at first 
he could only see her profile, but even 
that struck him by its grave and lofty 
cast; and when, in speaking, she turned 
the soft fire of eyes of wondrous depth 
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and tenderness fuU on his face, he thought 
he had never seen a countenance so full of 
that expression which we might suppose 
would have a charm for Lionel beyond all 
other — where the unconscious innocence of 
the child blends with the poetic intellect 
of the woman. Such eyes meet yours with- 
out fear and without boldness — ^for the 
nature which they index is fearless in its 
ignorance of evil, and from the same 
ignorance very trustful This childlike 
nature holds a great charm for men who, 
constrained to know so much evil them- 
selves, are refreshed by the contrast of 
childlike purity in woman — more es- 
pecially men, whose own nature is essen- 
tially pure and chivalrous in its worship 
of purity in woman, are fascinated by 
this rare gift, which but few possess, none 
erer successfully counterfeit. 
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But Helen, whose life had been nurtured 
amid scenes of loveliness that early de- 
veloped her imagination — ^Helen, a bom 
poetess, though she but rarely wrote 
in numbers, whose fancy ever dwelt 
on pure and tender images of grace 
and beauty — she was indeed "unspotted 
from the world" of ball and concert, 
of fashion and artifice, of endeavour 
and pretension ; her world was among 
books and flowers, the world of nature 
and imagination-of imagination not fed 
on the merely simple lore that charms 
the child in the nursery, and often the 
child of more advanced years — ^the dear 
old fairy legends, the charmed Arabian 
Nights, the exquisite " Story without an 
End." Helen knew these, but she knew 
as well the silver lore of Spenser, the 
golden mine of Shakspeare, the holy 
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Strain of Cowper, Roger's polished verse, 
Byron's bitter muse, Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and was familiar with the tender 
grace and melody of Mrs. Hemans, and 
the lofty rhythm of her who should 
be rather named the "male" than the 
"female Tennyson," so bold and strong 
is the hand with whicL she strikes the 
lyre, from which he draws music so 
rich, so mellow, and so soft; so much 
of the man enters into her large soul, 
so much of the woman into his loving 
nature. Educated thus among the poets, 
was it strange that Helen Cleveland's 
girlhood should be more graciously 
gifted than the ordinary life of those 
educated but to pass effectively in 
society, and gain some prize — too often 
a blank — in the matrimonial lottery? 
Rarely happy were that spring and 
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sammer to Lionel I Cleveland's engage- 
ments carried him early to town, whence 
he seldom returned till late at night, 
and gradually Lionel was established on 
the footing of a son and brother at 
Heath-view Cottage. 

In the morning he worked diUgently 
to complete his novel, and was surprised 
to find how his powers of composition 
had increased with his enlarged experi- 
ence, till, discontented with the inferiority 
of the earKer portions, he new-modeUed 
the story, and began again, pouring aU 
his soul into the fiction — grave and 
gay, tender and wise, by turns, as had 
been the lore of his own young poet 
soul in its struggles with the actual. 
Then, the MS. locked up, he was off 
for a ramble across the heath, and 
over the surrounding country, till the 

VOL. III. ' ' ^ c 
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hour for the early dinner at Heath-view 
Cottage brought him back ravenously 
hungry, as a man getting well over any 
severe illness is ever sure to be. 

In the evening, Helen became his 
companion, and they rambled together 
across the green Hampstead meadows, 
and down the pastoral lanes, with their 
glimpses of fair landscape, till nightfall 
called them home to tea and gossip. 
And still later came Cleveland, with his 
anecdote of the day, the latest scrap 
of parUamentary news, the last theatrical 
on dity the freshest ban motj and his 
own glad spirits, to lend them all a 
brighter glitter, a keener relish. 

And what, reader, can we picture of life 
brighter than this? Surely not in the 
palace, or in the senate, or at Brookes', or 
the Reform Club, shall we find anything to 
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rival these sunny days of Lionel's con- 
valescence, exalted by the exercise of his 
talents and the onward look to fame — 
steady labour for the mind, healthful exer- 
cise for the body, the glad consciousness of 
strength increasing daUy, and of the new 
life on which he has to enter, broadening 
out hopefully before him. Life, too, graced 
by feminine sympathy, and all the wiles of 
feminine solicitude; life in the midst of 
green fields and pure air, yet within earshot 
of London ; life full, sufficing, yet in a fairy 
land, where no sound of guilt or woe in- 
truded to mar the bliss or sully the purity. 
Perhaps we have all known some such 
green spot in the desert of our life — 
perhaps each of us, from the centre of 
his cares, and disappointments, and heart- 
burnings, can recall some such quiet days, 
when all was content in the present, and 

c2 
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hope whispered gently of the future. If 
so, it is well — ^life to such has not been 
all unhappiness. And which of us dare 
hope for more than that ? 

One evening Lionel and Helen had 
wandered farther than was their wont 
into the country. They had been talking 
of Cleveland; and some earnest words of 
praise had fallen from Lionel. Helen 
listened with pleasure. The theme was 
a pleasant one to her — ^touching on it, 
the enthusiasm of her nature was roused. 
And Helen's enthusiasm held a charm 
for Lionel deeper even than Ada's— it 
was graver, deeper, calmer, than Ada's— r 
it harmonized with the calm and glory 
of the evening. All around them nature 
wore that aspect most lovely when, still 
lingering on the outskirts of town, it 
contrasts the verdure on field and tree. 



i 
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the elder-spangled lane and the meads 
balmy with the breath of kine, with the 
rushing currents of human life that flow 
along the streets of London. 

"And yet you and my brother like 
town," said Helen. "I often wonder you 
can like those loud, bewildering streets. 
I never venture into them without feel- 
ing lost" 

"Like the unhappy man some one tells 
of who, being brought from the country 
to London in the night, became possessed 
with the idea that he could never find 
his way again out of its endless laby- 
rinths of lamps; and, escaping from his 
hotel in the city, was found, somewhere 
near Hyde Park — a lunatic." 

" Indeed, I can imagine it a true story," 
answered Helen. "There is something 
overpowering in the immensity of London." 
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"But there is a part of London made 
to please a taste like yours. You should 
be whirled in a carriage through the 
squares and streets of Belgravia and 
May-Fair. What would you say to 
that, Helen?" 

But Helen's gaze was on the fair land- 
scape before them, and she pointed to its 
sweet pastoral beauty with a shake of the 
head and a sweet grave smile. 

Lionel was amused at Helen's mode of 
evincing her dislike of a town life. He 
wondered, too, at the taste which could 
rest satisfied in any landscape however 
lovely, in any life however peaceful, un- 
visited by the great tide of human 
existence. 

" But," he questioned, "you have aspira- 
tions and desires beyond what orchards, 
and fields, and gardens can gratify ? " 
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" Oh, yes," she replied, innocently ; " I 
ako like sublime scenery. HelveUyn and 
Scarsdale — ^have you ever seen them ? 
They are so grand, so awful 1 That is 
another feeling from the peaceful plea* 
sure one finds in scenery like this." 

"But you learn so little from scenery, 
Helen. It pleases the eye to pass from 
one country to another, and contrast 
their varying beauties; but when all is 
seen, is one wiser than before?" 

"Is it necessary one should be wiser?" 
she asked. " Perhaps I am wrong, but I 
never fancied I was to acquire wisdom from 
beautiful scenery — ^wisdom I mean in the 
sense in which we acquire it from study and 
research ; but there is a sense in which we 
do gain wisdom from everything lovely, 
from all that gladdens the eye and charms 
the taste ; we learn to know how beautiful 
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the world is — ^*the bright, the beautiful, 
the joy-giving world,' Miss Landon calls it; 
and is it not a higher wisdom to feel the 
worth of this life, the privilege it is to be 
a dweller in this fiair world, than to think, 
as some do, their existence here worthless 
in itself — a mere preparation for another?" 
" And what do you think of it, Helen?" 
" I think," she replied, " that life has its 
own positive worth. I feel we ought to 
prize our life here as a great boon — I do 
not like," she said earnestly, "to hear 
people say that our life here is of no value 
— ^that we ought not to think of happiness 
here, but to look forward to hereafter. I 
sometimes think if it should be our destiny 
to pa^ through succesdve stages of being 
hereafter, will it not be the punishment of 
some always to neglect the stage they are 
in for the one that is coming?" 
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^' Bat neither/' said Lionel, " would you 
have men so engrossed with this life as to 
neglect all preparation for another ?" 

^^The best preparation for another life,'' 
said Helen firmly, "must be to rightly 
value this." 

" And in what way, Helen ?" 

" When we are children," answered 
Helen, "how do we best prepare for be* 
coming men and women? — Not by aping 
the manners of men and women, and 
neglecting or despising all childish games 
and occupations natural to children — ^nor 
by perpetually looking forward to the 
commg time, and questioning if we are 
prepared for its approach. Is it not in 
unthinking enjoyment of the things suited 
to our age that we grow up, unconsciously 
disciplined by the sweet influences of 
home — so shall we on earth, by active in- 
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terest in all that presents itself around us, 
in innocent enjojnnent of all its pure 
sources of pleasure, be unconsciously disci- 
plined for the existence that God shall 
assign us hereafter." 

" I did not know you were a philosopher 
till now," said Lionel. 

"And perhaps you think it is not be- 
coming in me to speak of these things?" 

" Indeed, I like to hear you — I daresay, 
too, you are right, though I think, when 
life grows sad and burdened, it is a great 
consolation to look forward/' 

" So in our childish sorrows it may be 
to look -forward to the time when no one 
shall venture to scold or thwart us." 

"And do you think, Helen, you could 
endure a great sorrow with patience, and 
stiU think life lovely?" 

" I did endure a great sorrow once, when 
my father died." 
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"But that sorrow, the death of those 
much older than ourselves, is one we all 
look forward to, and are in a measure 
prepared for. I speak of other sorrows — 
of sorrows worse, perhaps, than death — ^the 
desolation, for instance, that comes across 
our life when we love with our whole heart, 
and that love is rejected with careless scorn, 
with mocking words." 

Helen's arm trembled in his; perhaps 
knowing that it trembled, she withdrew it 
suddenly. 

"I have not offended you?" he asked, 
surprised at her sudden movement. 

" No, no," she said hastily — almost inar- 
ticulately, and walking quickly on ; but he 
had seen the flushing cheek, the confusion, 
the agitation of her voice, and suddenly 
his heart seemed to cease its beating, so 
unexpected, so overwhelming was the re- 
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velation that flashed on him. Could it 
indeed be so that Cleveland's sister loved 
him? — that the first affection of that 
virgin heart, of that sweet lofty nature, 
was bestowed on him — ^that now the dream 
of his youth was to come true? Strong 
was the impulse of that moment— he did 
not hesitate to obey it — he sprang forward 
-he was again at her side. 

" But, Helen, you are moved, and your 
agitation wakens hope that you will not 
thus scorn, thus mock at his love who, 
poor in all save love, dares to look up and 
say — ^I love you ?" 

His voice sank low and deep. Uncon- 
sciously with his last words his hand had 
sought hers, and now she did not withdraw 
it; but she answered not; what need of 
words when the very air that throbbed 
around them had grown eloquent ? Words 
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are* for the ear, but through that still 
atmosphere flash from heart to heart the 
tidings that words translate not. Let us 
pause awhile on that picture — the calm 
eve, the setting sun, the two figures on 
the meadow path. Afar the misty canopy 
that hangs over London is turned into 
a golden glow as the sun strikes it with 
his parting beams, — there stretches on the 
fair landscape to the distant hUls. It is 
nature's image, in the outer world, of the 
glory, and the beauty, and the calm, re- 
posing joy that love can alone bestow on 
the inner. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MADNESS. 

From out the boughs the rayens fly, 
Their wings black on the air ; 

From out the boughs a human cry 
Has broke in its despair. 

It was the wail of hope, that starts 
From union with our woes — 

The cry of reason, that departs 
In madness at life's close. 

Borne on that cry of wild despair, 
(The ravens wheeling round,) 

A spirit has fled on the air, — 
A corse lies on the ground. 

CM. 



"But, Doctor, was so extreme a step 
positively necessary ? " 

"My dear Mr. Morton, unless I 
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thought 80, do you suppose I would 
have sanctioned it ? " 

" Of course not, but it is very sad ; 
you have, however, hopes of his re- 
covery ? " 

"Why, yes, under such treatment as 
he will receive, I have; but had he 
been at liberty a week longer, I should 
have been less sanguine." 

"And yet I should not have supposed 
he needed confinement; with the ex- 
ception of a few delusions, Mr. Dor- 
rington seemed as sane as you or 
•I." 

"Ahl my dear sir, that's it — ^you 
never can tell, sir, unless you are 
qualified to form an opinion in these 
cases. But believe me, prevention is the 
best cure; you are not to wait till the 
malady assumes an unmistakable aspect; 
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then it will be too late. Now, by 
placing our patient under judicious 
treatment, we have probably saved him ; 
but, had we delayed, the case would 
have been hopeless — ^as it is, it was 
bad enough." 

"Surely not, Doctor; 'remember how 
sensible he was on most points." 

"But how very far gone on others, 
my dear sir. Why, Price tells me he 
laboured under the most extraordinary 
delusions in London; used to ramble 
about, talking to all sorts of people, 
and imagine they were the characters 
in Dickens's books. Could anjrthing be 
much worse than that? Then he fancied 
he was followed by some one in a 
cloak. Ludicrous! wasn't it? And he 
picked up all sorts of people out of 
the streets, and used to bring them 
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home, and have them to tea; and once 
encouraged two young fellows, brothers 
— ^thieves or impostors of some sort, I 
have no doiibt — ^to come there ; and 
Price had seen one of them making 
love to Miss Domngton. This sort of 
thing could not be allowed to go on, 
and I think Mrs. Domngton acted most 
admirably, on hearing of it, to bring 
him down, and give me an opportunity 
of observing him." 

"But I hope. Doctor, you have not 
trusted entirely to hearsay — Price may 
have exaggerated, remember." 

"My dear sir, you astonish me! No 
man less influenced by others, I flatter 
myself. No, sir, I judged for myself, 
and I consider Mr. Dorrington flighty 
—decidedly flighty !" 

And, dear readers, those were days 
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when men were sent to madhouses on 
slighter grounds than these — days when 
men like Dr. Mowbray, weak, pompous, 
and incompetent, led by others, and, 
fancying they, were exercising skill and 
discernment, have sentenced men and 
women, their superiors in intellect 
(some crotchet apart), to life -long con- 
finement in lunatic asylums; and no 
place perhaps afforded greater faciUties, 
or was oftener chosen by those who 

■ 

wished to quietly put some rich rela- 
tive, or tiresome husband or wife, out 
of their path, than the gay city of 
Paris, which wrapped so glittering a 
mantle over all her deformities, of 
which her madhouses were not the least 
hideous. 

A few days later, a pale, stricken-down 
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girl arrived in Paris, praying to see her 
father; crying that he was unjustly de- 
prived of liberty; threatening Mrs. Dor- 
rington with exposure at one moment, 
using abject entreaties the next Clara 
Dorrington's spirit was broken by this 
shock. Deep in her heart she believed 
it a dark, foul plot ; but she felt power- 
less to avenge it. She even dreaded lest 
they might, on some pretence, seize and 
make her the next victim. And Mrs. 
Dorrington watched the struggles of her 
victim ; and when she saw her tho- 
roughly prostrate in wiU, whispered some- 
thing in her ear. Then a gleam of hope 
broke through Clara's despair. 

"I will do ^anything to save him!" 
she murmured. "Swear to me, solemnly, 
that my father shall be released, and I 
will marry Edmund, if he wishes it." 

d2 
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The oath passed Mrs. Domngton's Ups ; 
and, meeting her son five minutes kter, 
as she was passing to her room, she 
stopped him, her face radiant with youth, 
and hope, and happiness, and whis- 
pered, in tones full of strange joy, 

" Edmund, all is secure — Clara Dor- 
rington has promised to be your wife I" 

The young man looked up — ^he saw 
his mother's face — he heard her tones 
of joy — but there was no response in his 
own face or voice. 

"No, no, mother," he replied, "this 
must not be. I feel, I know, Clara is 
indiflPerent to me ; and I will never force 
her to be my wife." 

" Do you interpose with your silly 
scruples now?" cried his mother. "Hear 
me, boy — ^there must be no objections 
from you. Do you think I have waited 
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and toiled — ay, and sinned — ^for this, and 
removed every obstacle from my path, to 
be opposed by folly like yours? What 
is it you want more than the girl's con- 
sent? You do not expect her to creep 
to your feet and say, 'Edmund Morton, 
marry me I ' " 

He shrank aghast from his mother's 
whirlwind of passion. 

"Well, mother," he said, timidly, "I 
wiU at least see Clara, and hear from 
her own lips that she is content to marry 



me. 



"Fooll" cried Mrs. Dorrington; "but 
go, see her and judge for yourself; though, 
in my opinion, she has had agitation 
enough for one day." 

"I will not ask to see her to-day, 
then — I wiU leave it all to you. Ask 
her to see me to-morrow, that I nfay 
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at least have the satisfaction of hearing 
her consent from her own Ups." 

"Your wishes shall be obeyed," said 
Mrs. Dorrington, sarcastically. 

"Nay, yon are not angry?" said her 
son, stopping her as she was passing 
him. 

She paused. Her eyes rested on his 
slight, graceful form — on his fair, gentle 
face. All the mother's fondness over- 
flowed at her heart. 

"Angry, dear Edmund? No, angry 
never with you. All I have hoped, 
planned, done, has been for you." 

He took her hand and kissed it ten- 
derly ; but his young face looked sad, 
and he stood looking after her, as she 
moved away, with a strange apprehension 
of evil stealing over him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MOTHER AND SON. 

Ah ! little was thy trust repaid 

By kindly look or thought, 
From him from whom thy hearths fond mood 

Some answering fondness sought. 

The friends who loved thee left behind, 

From them and home afar, 
What marvel that thy thoughts looked up 

To that familiar star I 

How soft the aspect it assumed 

To thy unfriended gaze. 
That longed to send some message home 

Upon uiose steadfast rays 1 

CM. 



It was on that night that Clara, 
nerving herself to a last effort, had 
written those few hurried lines to Lionel 
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which had been intercepted by the 
watchful soubrette, and conveyed to 
Mrs. Dorrington, and by that lady given 
back on the following day. 

Should Lionel answer her summons, 
Clara had still hope that he might save her. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Dorrington did 
not keep back Clara's letter — ^her object 
now was to return to England, and 
solemnise her son's wedding at Dorring- 
ton Park ; then might she at last 
breathe freely, then release Mr. Dor- 
rington, then reveal a secret lying 
heavy at her heart, and yet have in 
that marriage security from aU the 
consequences. That Lionel, when he 
reached Paris, should find them gone, 
and be put on a wrong scent, would 
only render her the more secure; in 
the meantime, the marriage would have 
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taken place, and then Mrs. Dorrington 
could bid defiance to the world. So 
she reasoned; and, looking down on her 
victim, guessed not that help was close 
at hand for Clara ; guessed not — else 
would it have stricken her to the 
heart — ^that at the last the death-blow 
to all her schemes was destined to 
come from the hand of her son. 

Long had Edmund Morton's timid, 
feminine nature submitted implicitly to 
his mother's will; nor is it likely that 
he would ever have ventured to oppose 
her, had not love for Clara nerved his 
heart to more nobleness than it had as 
yet known. But he did love his cousin 
with the whole strength of his gentle, 
yet affectionate nature; he was not 
wanting in perception, and he could not 
disguise from himself that his mother 
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had some object to gain by uniting him 
to Clara. He thought over all that had 
occurred since Clara and her father had 
come to Dorrington Park, and, his 
suspicions once roused and put on the 
right track, his was precisely the mind 
to arrive at something like a true con- 
clusion. 

Was it not, then, he asked himself, all 
a plot — the placing Mr. Dorrington in 
confinement, the gaining Clara's consent 
to mairy him, the desire for a match 
apparently so opposed to his interests; 
and were not his mother. Dr. Mowbray, 
and Price the valet, all confederates 
in the game? And as he reasoned thus, 
a flash of light broke through the 
darkness that brooded over their objects. 
He shuddered and turned away; he 
closed his eyes — he would think no 
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more — ^he dared not face what that 
light had revealed. But one thing he 
had determined, he would learn the 
truth from Clara^ and then he should 
know how to act. 

Clara sent the next day to say she 
would sefe him; he found her calm, 
but pale and wretched-looking. She 
rose to meet him, and placed her 
hand in his; it was cold, but it did 
not tremble. 

"Cousin," she said, firmly, "I have 
sent for you to say that, if you think 
this hand worth having, it is yours." 

" Not without some explanation, Clara," 
he said. "You must not wrong me by 
supposing I would force your inclina- 
tions — I love you dearly, Clara, and if 
you can like me well enough to be my 
wife, I shall be a very happy man; 
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but it is to hear this I have sought 
this interview. I wish to hear the truth ; 
1 would rather forfeit my own happiness 
than risk yours. Tell me then, Clara, is 
this done of your own free-will?" 

He paused, waiting her reply; and 
new strength entered Clara's heart as she 
heard him speak. Hitherto she had 
deemed him in the plot against her, 
but his earnest, manly speech convinced 
her he too was deceived. In an instant 
her resolve was taken — she would tell 
him aU, and throw herself ob his gene- 
rosity. 

" Edmund, I feel now I can trust you," 
she said ; " I believe there has been a cruel 
plot against me, from which, if you will, 
you can save me; but tell me, first, do 
you believe my father is insane ? " 

"I know not, Clara; Dr. Mowbray 
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has assured me his confiuement was 
necessary." 

"Necessary, perhaps, for some sinister 
purpose, but not necessary, believe me, 
for his safety. My father is eccentric on 
some points, but his are the eccentricities 
that can be safely indulged in in an atmo- 
sphere of kindness and love, that may," she 
shuddered, "easily be developed into in- 
sanity by coercion and harshness. To pur- 
chase his release, Edmund, I would sacrifice 
myself and you; but you shall hear 
my story, and then decide my fate." 

And Clara told him all that had 
occurred since they had arrived in 
London ; that her father's old valet 
had left, suddenly tempted by some 
better situation, when Price had filled 
his place; that she had from the 
first suspected Price of exercising a sur- 
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veillance over their actions. She related, 
simply and clearly, the growth of their 
intimacy with Lionel and Walter, and 
all with which the reader is alreadv ac- 
quainted; and looking at the picture 
Clara thus held up to him in the light 
of truth, he could hardly discern a re- 
semblance to that distorted one his mo- 
ther and Dr. Mowbray had painted for 
him. Listening to Clara, too, as she 
told this tale, his love swelled to mad- 
ness, and strong rose the temptation in his 
soul to make her hand the price of his 
co-operation. He did not quite yield to 
the temptation; but at least he wavered 
in his resolution to help her at all ha- 
zards, and he determined, if possible, to act 
so as to win Clara's gratitude without set- 
ting her free from his mother's hold: 
perhaps he thought he might so far 
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gain her affections as to render only- 
slight compulsion necessary. 

I paint Edmund Morton as he was — ^no 
hero, no devil, not thoroughly a man; weak, 
selfish, yet tender and loving, with a wo- 
man's aptness rather than a man's fulness 
of nature — such a one as passes through 
life very estimably under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and who may act nobly, or 
vilely, under extraordinary ones. Here 
were no ordinary ones; and he has to 
choose his side — to be this girl's cham- 
pion, or to serve his own interests by 
aiding his mother. While he hesitated 
Clara's next sentence turned the scales 
against her. 

"Last night," said Clara, "I wrote to 
Lionel Harwood. I thought I had no 
friend here, and so I appealed to him; 
and should he answer my summons, he 
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vdll help us ; he is so lion-hearted, Ed- 
mund, yet so tender and thoughtful" 

Edmund Morton had turned away, and 
seemed lost in meditation. 

" Clara," he said, suddenly, " if I am 
to serve you, it must be alone. Re- 
member, my mother is dear to me, and 
I will permit no stranger to arraign her 
actions, while I can prevent it. You 
must choose, Clara, between Mr. Harwood 
and me. Should he come, I take my 
stand on my mother's side." 

" But it is not too late to write again 
to Lionel, to tell him I now do not need 
his aid. I will do so, Edmund; for I 
cannot lose your help." 

And, with sinking heart, Clara wrote 
to Lionel to tell him she had found a 
friend to extricate her, and to implore 
him to disregard her former letter. That 
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letter never reached Lionel — ^was never 
posted. 

On leaving Clara, with the letter in 
his custody, Edmund went to his mo- 
ther's room, and related what Clara had 
told him. 

"And having heard this story, mo- 
ther," he asked, "can you assert that 
you believe Mr. Dorrington to be in- 
sane ? " 

"Why should I not? Why should I 
believe this girl's cunningly-contrived tale, 
rather than Price's evidence, or Dr. Mow- 
bray's opinion, and that of the medical 
man of the asylum ?" 

" Mother, what is your object in wish- 
ing to believe Mr. Dorrington insane? 
Does he stand in our way?" 

"What do you wish to insinuate ?" 
asked Mrs. Dorrington ; but, though she 
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spoke imperiously, her voice trembled, and 
her cheek was pale. 

"That there has been &aud, or even 
crime — that that poor old man, now shut 
up as mad, is the rightful master of Dor- 
rington Park." 

Swiftly his mother had sprung to her 
feet, and, ere the last word was spoken, 
her hand was on his lips. 

" Hush ! hush !" she whispered, hoarsely, 
while a crimson spot burned fiercely on 
the ashy whiteness of her cheek, and her 
eyes glittered with a strange fire — " hush, 
or you wiU drive me mad 1" 

" Then, it is so ?" he said. 

She met his gaze of horror, and sank, 
trembling, on a seat. 

" Spare me, Edmund I" she cried. " I 
am your mother I" 

He was not deaf to that anguished appeal. 
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"Yes, yes, my mother — ^my dear, dear 
mother 1'' he said, and knelt before her, 
kissing her hand. 

She stroked down his hair, caressingly, 
and bent to kiss his forehead. 

" But you will tell me all now, mother," 
he murmured ; " you will trust me ?" 

Yes, she would trust him j she would 
at length purge her bosom of its perilous 
stuff; he, the dearest to her on earth, 
her one idol, should know all — ^how she 
had sinned, and carried about with her 
the weight of an undivulged fraud for 
years, that she might see him rich, pros- 
perous, and envied. 

The young man heard all — heard 
that his stepfather had at the last, 
forgetting his enmity at the approach 
of death, made a will, leaving Mrs. 
Dorrington only a life-interest in his 

E 2 
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estates, with remainder to his brother and 
his issue. That while he waited the arrival 
of a lawyer, he had — sensible that life 
was fleeting fast— himself written the 
will, and seen it witnessed by two of 
the servants. Hardly had this been 
done, ere he was seized with a fit, and 
expired some hours before the lawyer 
had arrived from London. Mrs. Dor- 
rington then held in her possession the 
sole evidence that could undo the 
former will, which permitted her to dis- 
pose of the property as she pleased. 
In that terrible crisis, no selfish motive 
had influenced her, nay, she had in her 
very crime shown a total disregard for 
self. Had she permitted that second 
will to go forth, she would still have 
been mistress of Dorrington Park, every 
advantage she now possessed would 
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have been as much hers, while she 
would have incurred no risk or fear of 
exposure. For her son alone had she 
perpetrated the fraud of concealing the 
second will, of securing the silence of 
the servantsr-one of whom, iUiterate and 
dull, had no conception of what he 
had witnessed. The other, named Price, 
a man of education beyond his class, 
of sharp wit and aspiring mind, had 
readily co-operated with his mistress; 
had assumed to believe her statement 
that the document he had witnessed 
was unimportant, but yet, if talked of, 
might cause disputes, and so had better 
be left unmentioned. 

So far Mrs. Dorrington could tell her 
son, but she had failed to lift a veil from 
that quiet, crafty accomplice's hidden 
motives. She had failed to see that for 
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years this man had aided her with aU his 
skiU and vigilance, been her indefatigable 
agent and tool, seeking no reward, and 
receiving almost with reluctance her 
splendid remuneration for his. services — 
because in his deep silent nature he 
aimed at a recompense for all he had 
done beyond what she could have 
conceived possible to the most daring 
mind lodged in the form of a menial. 
But Price had dared to lift his eyes 
to that height Mrs. Dorrington would 
have deemed impossible — had indulged 
the hope that he, with his gentlemanly 
demeanour and almost a gentleman's 
education, he who, observant of men and 
manners, had let no opportunity pass of 
catching the tone of society, who had 
travelled, and read, and observed, and 
copied, always with the one end in view- 
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of entering on that society he could as 
yet only behold from a distance, of 
one day being lifted by the hand of the 
woman he had so faithfully served to 
the position he so coveted. Added to 
all this, in his secret soul he had dared 
to love this woman. Admitted, by the 
necessity of their partnership, to confi- 
dential intercourse, he had not been 
proof against the magic of those charms 
of person, of that fascination of manner, 
with which Mrs. Dorrington was so 
richly gifted. But he had never allowed his 
feelings to overcome his prudence; sharer 
in her guQty secrets, daily rendering him- 
self more and more her accomplice and 
confidant, he patiently waited for the 
hour when he might deem it safe to 
face her and say, "For all that I have 
done, I now ask as payment — ^yourself!" 
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And there was, when we consider it, 
nothing so very strange in this man's 
daring to indulge thb hope ; for, read 
the annals of our Divorce Court, and 
have not women younger, fairer, richer 
in all gifts than Mrs. Dorrington, given 
proof that, in spite of our artificial civi- 
lization, the old feelings still live in 
woman's heart, still control her with a 
giant force, at whose consequences we 
shudder, when we read of position, fortune, 
fame, all thrown away for some hand- 
some Joseph Andrews of our nineteenth 
century. 

Ah 1 the old novelists, after all, painted 
true pictures, and Joseph Andrews is 
not all a fiction; no, nor Tom Jones, nor 
Lovelace — they all appear now and then. 
And indeed I think, as I write, there is 
a Lovelace figuring in a court of law, on 
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the other side of the Channel, who is 
a greater Lovelace than Richardson's. 
But, alas I the Clarissa is but a sorry one. 
Old Richardson has outdone us there, or 
his divine Clarissa was less true to nature 
than he deemed. 

But why thus, even for a moment, 
forget the youth doomed to hear this 
tale of shame and fraud from his mother's 
lips? Poor boy, had he a man's soul, 
now was the time to show it. And, 
for an instant, it did seem that he pos- 
sessed it, as, with burning cheek and in 
quivering accents, he reproached his mo- 
ther for her guilt, and, turning away, de- 
clared he would not participate in it. 

" I will avow all !" he cried, passionately. 
"I do not covet riches; I will beg my 
bread rather than live the life you would 
have me 1" 
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"Be it so, Edmund," said Mrs. Dor- 
rington, turning on him a face full of 
bitter reproach. "It is a fit return for 
the love, the devotion of years ; for the 
sacrifice of peace of mind, of rest, of se- 
curity; for the confidence I have placed 
in your affection. Yes, turn round now, 
proclaim me to the world a guilty wretch, 
brand me with the name of felon, set me 
in the dock a disgraced, degraded wo- 
man, render yourself a beggar, and 
then reap your reward from Clara Dor- 
rington," 

"Mother, mother, why torture me 
thus ?" 

" Because, Edmund, I believe you can- 
not, you dare not, do this ; because I 
defy you to blot out the remembrance 
of years of childhood, when I have 
nursed you, in sickness, through many 
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long hours, day and night— of boyhood 
and manhood, when my care and love 
have tended you, surrounding you with 
aU that could minister to your happiness. 
No, infatuated as you may be with Clara 
Dorrington, to you, Edmund Morton, 
there must, if you be human, be a name 
more sacred than hers — ^the name of your 
mother." 

" It is true," he murmured, " Oh ! 
God help me 1 — ^what am I to do ?" 

"There are two courses, Edmund. 
Choose now between that which I have 
warned you not to take, and this: 
Leave Mr. Dorrington, for a time, to 
the wholesome treatment he is under- 
going; tell Clara what tale you please to 
soothe her; let us start on Tuesday for 
England, allowing the people here to 
suppose our course takes us to Italy; 
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once at Dorrington Park, the wedding 
can take place ; then the will may turn 
up from any old lumber, and none dare 
accuse me of having mislaid it." 

"But why not release Mr. Dorrington 
now? — why have confined him at all?" 

" Because what I could accomplish, with 
only one weak giri to manage, might have 
been more difficult, might have become 
impossible, had he stood in my way. I 
had sounded him on the subject, and 
he told me he would never force his 
daughter to a match she disliked. I 
saw Clara was indiflFerent to you, nay 
more, I knew — ^you need not seek to 
know how — that she was determined not 
to marry you. This was the only me- 
thod possible of gaining her consent. 
You may deem it complicated, yet I 
tell you, were Mr. Dorrington f5pee, and 
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allowed to be regarded as sane, I might 
whistle your chance of wedding Clara to 
the winds ; besides, the chance came to me, 
as it were. When the Dorringtons came 
to' England, and I was desirous to 
know with what materials I might have 
hereafter to deal, and for that reason 
set Price to report their proceedings, 
I had not foreseen that Mr. Dorrington 
would furnish me with such ready wea- 
pons to use against him — What is the 
matter ? " 

" You terrify me, mother I — such a dark, 
deliberate plot, so ruthless 1 — and you 
had the heart to go through with it ? " 

"Yes, Edmund; for in my storm- tost 
career there has been given me one ob- 
ject, to which I cling with idolatrous 
love, to benefit which I would encoun- 
ter any peril, commit any sin. My son, 
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you do not know what a mother's love 
can do, when, strong and wUd as mine, 
it is left to spend all its energies in the 
service of its idol." 

"Oh! mother, wonld it had b^en 
less strong ! " 

"And so had served you less." 

" Has it served me, mother, to bring me 
up the heir to wealth that must be a 
curse to me — nay, which I will never 
touch? — ^for though you have said truly 
that I dare not denounce you, yet should 
the time come for me to claim the pro- 
perty rightfully another's, I will not 
delay one hour in restoring it to those 
you have defrauded." 

"Yes, but, Edmund, before you deter- 
mine on this very Quixotic course, you 
had better think whether it will ever be pos- 
sible. People will but think you insane 
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if you talk of a will no one has ever 



seen." 



"You have." 

"Yes; but the dead cannot speak, 
and I shall then be in my grave." 

" You say Price witnessed it." 

" Did I ? I must have made a mistake 
— I am sure he will say I have." 

"The other witness." 

"Where is he?— married or dead— in 
America or Australia, I am sure I don't 
know which." 

He stood pale, speechless, foiled before 
her woman's wit. 

"You see how rashly you speak," said 
Mrs. Dorrington, quietly ; " if you really 
wish to benefit Clara, marry her, and 
let me discover this lost will. I have 
hardly patience when I see you hesitate 
at this last step; all the difficulties are 
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smoothed away — all hazard is removedi 
You love the girl — she will soon learn 
to love you — ^your marriage will enable 
me to do justice to all parties, and free 
me of a burden growing too heavy for 
me ; and yet, when aU this can be done 
by your simple acquiescence, you hesi- 
tate." 

"I hesitate no longer; wiUing or un- 
willing, I must bow to your wiU. On 
you, then, rest the guilt. And now, mo- 
ther, be satisfied — I will marry Clara 
Dorrington." 

And the following Tuesday a voiture 
de remise drove out from the cour of 
No. 17, Rue . The driver had re- 
ceived directions to drive to the Mar- 
seilles station ; but, half-way, he was 
turned back, and told there had been a 
mistake — that he was to go to the station 
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of the Chemin de Fer du Nord. To that 
station he conveyed the party occupying 
the carriage, another voiture following 
with luggage. 

And thus it chanced that, while Lionel 
was searching Paris for Clara Dorring- 
ton, she was in England, on her road 
to Warwickshire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BLACKLOW HILL. 

So rich in beauty is the place, 

By Nature set in soft^ mood, 
So girt around with every grace 

That charms the poet's solitude ; 

You well might deem that those who dwell 
Within this softly fenced retreat, 

Are guarded by a fairy spell 
From winter's chill, or summer's heat ; 

That meadows have a richer hue, 
That cattle browse on sweeter fare. 

And greener trees, 'neath summer V blue. 
Wave thicker foliage on the air. 

And again the gates of Dorrington Park, 
in Warwickshire, opened to admit the 
travellers ; and now, beneath the old 
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roof-tree, a thousand fears beset Clara. 
She felt surrounded by a dark mys- 
tery, out of which her cousin alone 
could help her. But did Edmund, in- 
deed, mean her well? He had won her 
consent to return to England, that he 
might procure legal advice as to how 
they could release her father; and yet 
day after day passed on and she saw 
no step taken. Edmund said he had 
written; that Mr. Seymour was at the 
assizes; that he would assist them as 
soon as he was at liberty. But this 
might all be a tale to gain time. Per- 
haps he hoped to win her affections, and 
so accomplish his mother's plans. His 
unwearying attentions, the tender in- 
terest he evinced to anticipate all her 
desires save the one, led her to fear 
this. 

F 2 
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In truth, all three were now placed 
in strange and critical positions. Mrs. 
Dorrington was obliged to allow Edmund 
to manage the game his own way, yet 
chafed at every hour's delay, seeing the 
prize snatched from her grasp just as 
it had closed on it, and being unable to 
prevail on her son to use force to get 
possession of Clara, while he could in- 
dulge the dream of winning her. It 
nearly maddened her to reflect that 
Clara had promised to marry Edmund 
to procure Mr. Dorrington's freedom, and 
yet that, refusing to avail himself of that 
promise, he was wasting time in the vain 
hope of gaining her affections. On the 
other hand, Edmund, loving Clara as he 
did, could not endure to force her to 
wed him, and thus to become the object 
of her disgust. While a chance remained 
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of winning her heart, he would seem to 
be her friend, disintereistedly anxious for 
her welfare. She already had evinced 
gratitude for his eflEbrts in her behalf; 
let him then, he thought, only temporize 
long enough, and gratitude would change 
to love. 

And Price, who had returned to 
England and entered. Mrs. Dorrington's 
service, stood silently watching the game, 
and only waiting the hour when . Ed- 
mund Morton should carry his wife 
across the threshold, to claim the reward 
to which he conceived himself entitled. 

And while, in the silence of that old 
mansion, these three, more or less re- 
morseless, weave their nets round their 
poor pale victim, overhead is gathering 
the thunderbolt that will fall suddenly 
in their midst 1 
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It was now early in May; and despite 
the unceasing anxiety which harassed her, 
Clara felt the hopeful influence of the 
spring-tide chasing away her depression, 
and exciting her to hope and action. Re^ 
volving in her mind many schemes for her 
father's deliverance, and seeking to arrive 
at some clue to Mrs. Dorrington's motives, 
she had extended her walk one evening 
some distance beyond the limits of the 
park. The path she had taken lay amidst 
some of the fairest aspects of Warwickshire 
scenery; and troubles must indeed lie heavy 
on the brain and heart when we refuse to 
admire the loveliness of that fair shire, 
whose beauty imbued both brain and heart 
of the Warwickshire lad dwelling by the 
fat meadows and brimming river of sunny 
Stratford. Having reached the summit of 
a gentle hill, Clara paused to rest» She 
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continued gazing long on the prospect 
stretched out before her. Mile after mile 
of meadow and corn-field, of grove and 
thicket, tower and spire rising out of the 
surrounding foliage; afar the turrets of 
Warwick Castle, the Avon coiling slug- 
gishly through its dream-land of broad 
pasture and park, overshadowed by their 
immemorial trees; and such a calm and 
peace brooding over the whole rich scene, 
as soothed her weary heart to forget its 
sorrows, and taste repose once more. She 
sat long, falling into a reverie so deep that 
she scarcely noticed the gathering darkness 
of the evening. Just as with a start she 
was about to rise from her seat and hasten 
home, two figures, of a man and woman, 
passed where she was sitting; but they 
walked so hastily, and in such earnest 
conversation, that they did not observe 
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Clara, who was on a seat placed in a 
recess for the accommodation of travellers 
who might pause to survey the land, 
scape. 

Clara felt certain^ even from that slight 
glimpse, that the woman she had seen was 
her aunt's maid, and her first impulse was 
to hasten after her, and . put herself under 
her protection on her road homeward. 
Then she hesitated, as she remembered her 
companion, a man unknown to her, and 
apparently this woman's lover, for she 
had seen that his arm was round her 
waist, and remembering this, Clara thought 
she would prefer to walk home alone; and 
while she hesitated, the two she had seen 
had descended the hill, and were lost in the 
gloom. 

Clara now hastened rapidly homewarda 
Greatly to her relief; the moon had arisen^ 
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and lighted her along the quiet roads, till, 
wearied by a longei* walk than she had 
imagined, she found hei^elf in the grounds 
of the Park. Arrived here, she made her 
way to an arbour, for still half a mUe of 
park lay between her and the house, and 
she began to feel her limbs fail her. The 
moonlight shone brilliantly on the hedged 
and terraced walk, terminated by the little 
summerAouse, with its table and semi- 
circular seat. All was hushed ; and ha:stily 
entering, Clara nearly screamed when she 
found the bower already tenanted. Its 
occupants rose hastily, and Clara then 
discerned Anne Luscombe, her aunt's 
maid, and the man who had passed her 
on Blacklow Hill. 

" Oh ! Miss Dorrington, pray excuse 
meJ" exclaimed the maid, in flurried 
accents, "but we had just strolled out 
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this fine evening, I and my cousin^ 
who is down here for a day, and were 
talking over what message he was to 
bring my mother, where he's going, 
Miss, when you surprised us." 

" And where have you come from ?" 
inquired Clara. 

"From the house, Miss, to be sure." 

"Or from Blacklow HUl, which " 

"Oh, la I Miss Dorrington, whatever 
do you mean by talking of Blacklow 
Hill?" 

"I mean, Anne, that you passed 
me on the top of the hill an hour 
since." 

"Oh, lal Miss Dorrington, never; 
what can have made you think it?" 

"Anne, this deception means some- 
thing wrong — I must acquaint Mrs, 
Dorrington with what I have seen.'* 
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"Let me speak a word," said the 
girl's companion, interposing. "You are 
right, ma'am," he continued, addressing 
Clara, but keeping himself in the shade, 
so that she could not discern his face, 
**we did pass over Blacklow Hill about 
an hour since, and I hope no harm 
done either; but as Anne had leave to 
go into Leamington, I came from War- 
wick, where I am, to meet her, and so 
I have seen her home, and as we may 
not meet again for a while, we were 
talking over matters; and excuse me, 
Anne — you'll pardon me, ma'am — ^having 
a bit of courtship, as Anne has pro- 
mised some day to make me a happy 
man." 

"Is this the case, Anne?" 

"Y-e-e-s, Miss Dorrington." 

"Then, Anne, if you bid your friend 
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good night now, and come to the house, 
I shall not speak of what I am sorry 
I have seen." 

The two exchanged good night, accom- 
panied by an earnest whisper from the 
man, and ' a rapid answer from the 
woman. 

Clara walked on, and in a few seconds 
Anne Luscombe joined her. 

"I hope, Miss Dorrington, you don't 
think the worse of me, but " 

" Do not explain to me, Anne, I wish 
to forget it." 

"Well, but. Miss, by talking that 
^^Jj yo" seem as if you did think 
harm." 

"There is always harm in falser 
hood." 

"But, Miss, he is my cousin." 
: And the moment the girl said this, 
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Clara felt that it too was a false- 
hood. 

"There is always harm in falsehood," 
she repeated. "You said you had 
come from the house, and that was 
untrue. I do not desire to know in 
what relationship your companion stands 
to you — he declares you are to be his 
wife. I hope, for your sake, he is a 
person of good character." 

"I am surprised you should think to 
the contrary, Miss; to hear him speak 
might tell you he was almost a gen- 
tleman." 

"A man may be fairly educated, and 
have the manner of a gentleman, and 
yet not be suited to any girl who looks 
for happiness and respectability in mar- 
riage. I hope, Anne, you are not 
deceived, and deceiving me. I almost 
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Ihink now I ought to acquaint Mrs. 
Dorrington with what I have seen,** 

But here Anne began to sob, and to 
remind Clara of her promise not tq 
speak of it; and with a few words of 
warning, Clara let the subject drop — 
yet it left a painful impression on her 
mind. Something in the voice and 
manner of Anne Luscombe's companion 
seemed to haunt her with a feeling of 
evil. 

Yet what Anne had said was true. 
He had the address of a gentleman; and 
even the homely words he had used 
seemed to have been rather used for a pur- 
pose than to be the expressions natural to 
his station. This, however, so far from 
reassuring Clara, rendered her the more 
suspicious of this man's intentions. Had 
Anne been her own maid, she would 
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have sought further conversation with 
her; but^ as it was, Clara desired only 
to forget .what she had seen. She had 
nearly succeeded in doing so, when one 
night her door was gently opened, and 
she heard Mrs. Dorrington's voice whisper 
her name. 

" Clara, don't be alarmed," said her 
aunt, "it is I. I fear there are thieves 
in the house." 

Clara sprang up, alarmed; but she 
felt her aunt's hand press strongly on 
hers. 

** Clara, can I trust to your firmness ?" 
Mrs. Dorrington whispered — "can I rely 
on your not screaming or faiating ?" 

" I shall do neither, aunt." 

" Listen, then. I have heard steps steal 
in the direction of the room where I keep 
my jewels and money, and something 
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more precious still; but I dare not give 
the alarm, lest Edmund should hear, 
and there should be a scuffle. I know 
not how many there may be, or how 
armed, and I dare not expose Edmund 
to the danger; but they will not harm 
me, a woman, and I have no fear of 
their arms. Have you courage, Clara, 
to steal down-stairs to quietly awaken 
the men — all but Price, but not Price — 
and bring them to the boudoir, while I 
parley with these villains?" 

"I shall do your bidding, aunt." . 

Clara stole down-stairs, and Mrs. Dor- 
rington went noiselessly in the di- 
rection of the boudoir. With some 
difficulty Clara roused the men-servants, 
and bade them follow her in silence. 
As they entered the passage leading to 
the boudoir door, it opened, and the light 
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from within showed Mrs. Dorrington 
standing on the threshold, her face 
blanched with fear, but motioning them 
back. Clara sprang forward to her aunt, 
but Mrs. Dorrington fiercely repulsed her. 

" Let no one enter here !" she cried, in 
tones of terrified entreaty. " Go, all of 
you, I command. Clara, do you not 
hear me ? William — Bentley, you are 
not wanted. Go, go, I tell you !" 

Clara paused, doubting whether her 
aunt's mind had not given way. The 
men, who had hesitated at their mis- 
tress's words, were pressing forward. 
Suddenly Mrs. Dorrington closed the 
door that had stood partially opened, 
revealing the room lighted dimly. 

"None of you enter that room but 
over my body I" she said, hoarsely. 
" Clara, I am not mad, but I have a 
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secret to preserve, no matter what now. 
There is one within that room whom I 
alone must seel Do not stop to question 
me, but take away the servants. Oh! 
Clara" — and Mrs. Dorrington's voice sank 
to a low, supplicating mystery— " spare 
my secret, and leave me 1 Stay within 
call if you will, but leave me here 
now I" 

The servants had drawn back while 
Mrs. Dorrington addressed Clara, and 
whispered to one another with looks full 
of suspicion. Suddenly Mrs. Dorrington 
glanced at them, and over her deadly 
pallor rushed a crimson flush of shame. 
Then she motioned Bentley, the butler, 
to approach. 

" Bentley," she whispered, " I have 
been a good mistress to you. Show your 
gratitude now, and leave me 1" 
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With a face full of pained astonish- 
ment, the man withdrew to the end of 
the passage, followed by the other ser- 
vant. Then Mrs. Dorrington again en- 
tered the boudoir, and closed the door. 

Half an hour passed. At times the 
sound of voices, low and earnest, was 
heard in the room ; then some mo- 
ments' silence, the door opened, and 
Mrs. Dorrington came out. The agony 
of years seemed written on her face. 
She silently took a candle, and passed 
them, without speaking. When they 
entered the boudoir it was empty. The 
window leading to the terrace was, 
however, open ; and beyond the placid 
moonlight slept calmly on the trees and 
turf. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MIDNIGHT MEETING. 

The spring gives way, the case flies back, 

And, once again, I gaze 
On that dear face so dearly loved 

In those long perished days 

Of youth and hope, whose purple flush 

On every prospect lay. 
Showed all the roses, yet concealed 

The thorns that strewed the way. 

Dear face ! how much of joy comes back 

As, dimly, through my tears, 
I gaze on thee, and summon up 

The tale of distant years. 

CM. 

While Clara went to rouse the ser- 
vants, Mrs. Dorrington had stolen silently 
and with little fear to the boudoir. She 
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saw a light glimmer through the key-hole 
and under the door as she approached; 
then, without hesitating, she had turned the 
handle and entered. The room was occu- 
pied but by a single individual, who had 
opened her bureau, and was now exaniining 
the contents of the drawers. Hastily look- 
ing up, he saw himself discovered; the 
light from the lantern by which he was 
searching the bureau fell full on Mrs. Dor- 
rington's face — ^his was masked. And thus 
for some seconds stood the two — she a 
woman and defenceless, he in all the 
strength of a singularly muscular frame; 
yet her heart quailed not, and she was the 
first to speak. 

"The servants are alarmed," she said 
calmly, "they will be here in a few 
minutes, but I desire no violence ; yonder 
is the open window, fly whUe there is time." 
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But the man who might thus easily have 
escaped gazed on her as if stupefied ; then 
he laughed a low, strange, chuckling laugh, 
and taking the mask from his face, while 
he turned the lantern full on his features, 
he said quietly — "And what if I should 
not escape, Margaret?'* 

Then she, lately so calm, had sunk on 
the ground, crouching in fear as though 
scathed by lightning, while from her pale 
lips broke in hollow accents— "Not dead! 
not dead I" 

This man seemed to enjoy her terror; 
he flung himself into a chair, and leaning 
back, carelessly regarded her cowering 
form with a curious satisfaction. 

"Come," he said at length, "you need 
not be so terrified — I never was dead, 
though you seem to have taken it for 
granted, so this is not my ghost; but" — 
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and he chuckled again — '^ this is a meeting 
under very peculiar circumstances/' 

She was recovering now — ^perhaps the 
peril she was in gave her strength. She 
rose from the ground and closed the door ; 
then she approached him and sank on her 
knees. She raised her face to his, and 
strangely through all her terror there 
broke on her aspect a wondrous softness, 
as if old memories of some buried love 
were stirring at her heart, as once more 
she gazed on him whom years ago she had 
loved with the deep woman's love that 
never, never dies out from the true woman's 
heart. 

" Oh, Philip I" she murmured, a strange 
tenderness in her voice, " had I but known 
this, what years of care, of crime, of misery 
I had been spared I How cruel to have 
mocked me thus I — ^to have left me desolate. 
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to battle with my hard fate alone, unaided, 
and not one message, not one line or word 
to tell me you yet lived — you whom I so 
loved — ^for whom I would have borne all 
that woman can bear •" 

''Hush!" he said, interrupting, "foot- 
steps are stealing along." 

God I she had forgotten. She rose up 
swiftly, and hastened to the door. There 
she encountered Clara and the servants. 

When Mrs. Dorrington again 

entered the room, she found him she called 
Philip still in the same attitude — still with 
the same smile of indifference. 

« PhUip, you must go now," she said 
hastily, " they are without ; I dare not send 
them away, but I have gained time to save 
you." 

"That is as you please," he said; "in 
saving me you save yourself. But in faith, 
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Margaret, this is strange I — ^who would have 
thought that Mrs. Dorrington of the Park 
and Margaret " 

" Oh I Philip, spare me this now ; 
only go now, and I will meet you 
when and where you will I " 

"So you really do care for me still?" 
he asked, looking at her with some- 
thing of tenderness, and strange — strange 
— ^but as she caught that look she drew 
near, and clasping her arms round him, 
laid her head on his breast, and wept 
softly. "We women love but once," she 
murmured, "and then for ever!" 

"And if," he said, while his hand 
played with her hair, and, familiar as it might 
have been with dark deeds, she shrank not 
from its touch — "if I were to reform, 
and settle down here, would you still, 
Margaretta mia, be my companion?" 
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She looked up, such wild longing in 
her dark eyes, the yearning of the lonely 
heart for love. 

" Yes, Philip, till death 1" she whispered ; 
"but now every moment's delay is danger- 
ous ; to-morrow evening, Philip, meet 
me at eighty outside the gates, near the 
church." 

"Be it so," he said. "Here, then, we 
part; I trust you, Margaret, and will 
keep the appointment. You said eight to- 
morrow evening?" 

"Yes, at eight, by the church." 

He rose, wrapped his cloak closely 
round him, repeated "aw revoir^^ and 
went out on the terrace, down a flight 
of steps, and soon was lost among the 
trees. 

No wonder that Clara and the servants 
marvelled at the strange events of that 
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night. No wonder that Mrs. Dorring- 
ton passed with blanched cheek and 
tottering steps from that interview, in 
which the dead seemed to have come 
from the grave, and the ghost of her 
past life risen up to accuse her. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE OLD LOVE BETURNS. 

My English lad whom first I met 

Within the Roman land, 
There first gazed on thy gentle eyes, 

And clasped thy loving hand ; 

Thy face smiles on me from the past 

W ith wild and tender grace, 
O God I what would I give once more 

To see that worshipped face ! 

But come to me, with every stain 

Of guilt upon thy heart, 
There is no life, for thee, in which 

I would not choose a part. 

CM. 

What a retrospect was that on which 
she looked back! — ^what a strange, che- 
quered, stormy career did this woman 
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revisit in memory that night, as she 
went back to the days of her childhood, 
when, harshly treated at home, she had 
gladly escaped from her parent's roof, 
by uniting herself to an officer, even 
then half insane, who had treated the 
girl, barely fifteen, whom he had made 
his wife, with a cruelty even more bar- 
barous than that from which she had fled ; 
till, tempted by the proffered protection of 
her husband's friend, she had in turn 
abandoned his roof, and gone to Italy with 
the handsome, kind-hearted Captain Mor- 
ton Hervey, who had married her as soon 
as they heard of her husband's death, 
followed too soon, for Margaret's happiness, 
by Hervey's. 

Then came a long period of repose to 
this tempest-tost woman, who still in 
the early bloom of youth, though twice 
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widowed, had resided many years in 
sedusion in a little-visited town of Italy, 
engrossed with her boy, and tranquil, if 
not happy. 

Quitting her seclusion to visit Rome, 
for the sake of showing her son its 
wonders, she had there met Philip 
Helmer, an artist, leading the eccentric 
artist life of Bohemia. Strangely capti- 
vated by this man, the young widow 
had bestowed her hand on him. Two 
years then went by, the two most rap- 
turous of her life; for at length she 
loved, worshipping her handsome, reck- 
less artist husband with all the glowing 
love of a passionate nature, too long a 
stranger to its influence. Then having 
spent her fortune, aU but a wretched 
pittance, he had left her ; and out of the 
agony of the betrayed woman had been 
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bom the hard, cruel, plotting nature that 
then took possession of the heart of the 
once loving, trusting Margaret. She left 
Rome with her son, and then for some 
years obscurity brooded over her movements. 
At the gaming-tables of the German 
spas rumour sometimes spoke of a wo- 
man, still young and lovely, who won 
large stakes, and whenever she played 
was attended by a singular run of luck. 
At last there came to Florence an 
Englishwoman, styling herself Madam 
Morton, who, when she first appeared, 
wore a widow's dress; for tidings had 
reached her which caused her to believe 
her husband dead. The rest of this 
woman's strange story is known ; and 
the reader may feel assured that, under 
a feigned name, every fact related is 
known to us as true. 
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This, then, was the retrospect on which 
Mrs. Domngton looked back that night: 
and, looking back on it, despite its error, 
its misery, its guilt, she felt younger and 
happier than she had done for years; 
for had not he returned, the lover of 
her youth — the man who had restored 
to her the dream of youth and of 
love, when she thought both fled for 
ever. And though he had come that 
night in the guise of the felon, yet what 
was she that she should judge him 
harshly — reveal the secrets of her past 
life, rake up all its scandals, and expose 
them to the world? And would not she, 
too, be deemed an outcast from society? — 
while guilty, lost though he*might be, was 
this man not still her husband ? And so her 
thoughts went back and dwelt at Rome, 
and she saw Philip Helmer, as she had 
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first seen him, in the pride of his youth 
and oomelmess, dash out of his studio, 
with hair swept recklessly from his fore- 
head, his eyes flashing with gay anunal 
spirits, and, companioned by spirits as 
reckless as his own, riot through the dark 
old streets, making them alive with their 
bacchanalian songs. She recalled the days 
of her courtship, of her early married life, 
of her fond dream of happiness, so soon 
dispelled ; and the old time seemed to 
flow back upon her, full of its old sweets 
ness, when she trusted so entirely in his 
faith, and was herself still fond, confiding. 
And what if, now that he had returned, 
that time might be renewed ? — if she 
might yet win back his love, yet reclaim 
and restore him? She startled as the re- 
collection of what had passed since broke 
in upon her. In that passionate reverie 
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she had been the Margaret Hervey of old 
days — she woke up to remember she was 
the Mrs. Dorrington of the present; to see 
how perilous, how fearful, was the pre- 
cipice on the brink of which she stood — 
the wife of Helmer and the widow of Mr. 
Dorrington I In a moment she was her- 
self — she roused to exercise all her genius 
for plot and intrigue. She began now to 
review her ground, to calculate where she 
should stand at bay ; for now the toils 
seemed closing round her — yet she would 
not relinquish the game without a 
struggle. 

Pondering over her desperate situation, 
a light broke in upon her. She saw how 
Helmer might still be her husband, and 
yet how she might retain her wealth and 
position. Were Helmer to come to the 
neighbourhood in the character of a gen- 
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tleman of independent means — and that 
she could enable him to do — they might 
meet as strangers, or seem to renew some 
previous acquaintance abroad ; he might 
in this capacity woo and win her, and a 
second marriage would restore her to the 
only man she had ever loved, whom she yet 
loved, whom she would have loved had 
he come with his hands red with another's 
blood. Acquiescence on his part seemed 
all that was needed to accomplish this. 
Her thoughts turned next to Edmund and 
Clara; and she wavered in her resolution 
concerning them. To accomplish their 
union would secure to Edmund the sue- 
cession to the property she held. But 
what if she married? There must be 
settlements ; and if she disclosed the will, 
how could she provide for Helmer ? 
And now Edmund, Clara, the desire of 
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restitution, all seemed contemptible in com- 
parison with her desire to bless this man, 
to whom her heart yet clung with such 
passionate worship. Should she cut the 
knot by destroying the will, hitherto care- 
fully preserved, then she would possess all 
— her own without dispute. Well, she 
had yet time to decide about that — ^let her 
meeting with Helmer on the following 
evening help her to a decision. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 

To-night, to thee my parting song, 

To-morrow, the exile's lot : 
Perchance, when I look on thy face again, 

I shall find my own forgot. 

Farewell ! we have walked on many an eve 
Through the sheltered paths of the glen : 

Perchance, when the ocean between us rolls 
You will visit those paths again. 

It may be, a tear will dim your gaze 

The first time you walk alone, — 
The first time you reach the trysting-place, 

And pause by the trysting-stone. 

CM. 



A SECBET meeting 1 How much romance 
lies in those few words! — suggestive of 
bow many tales of the heart ! To such 
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a meeting have stolen, in the eventide, 
young lovers whose guardians have re- 
fused to smile on their choice, and, be- 
neath the shade of tree or arbour, have 
snatched a fearful joy, fancying a foot- 
step in each quiver of the leaves. To such 
has gone the young lord, loving, like 
Byron, a peasant friend, and shrinking 
from the censure of proud father and 
Lady mother, and delicate Ladies Blanche 
and Amelia, shocked that he should have 
any friends who were not Lords. To such 
have crept the partners in some guilty 
secret, the plotters of some dark deed, the 
seducer and his victim, the thief and his 
pal, the murderer and the doomed one. 
To such went Julian Peveril and Alice 
Bridgnorth, Jeannie Deans and Geordie 
Robertson, Frank Osbaldistone and Rob 
Roy, in the fictions of Scott. To such, 
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many a time, went Angelier, in that strange 
tale of real life, whose mystery is yet un- 
ravelled; till the fatal night when, step by 
step, he is traced nigh to the trysting- 
place, and then a gap — and he staggers 
home, poisoned I 

To such now stole forth Mrs. Dor- 
rington ; and as, wrapped in dar^ gar- 
ments, she issues from a side-door of 
the house, and glides down beneath the 
elm trees, from another door comes, cau- 
tiously, another figure, and, lurking 
amid the shrubs and behind the trunks 
of trees, follows, at a distance, on her 
path. 

And now she has neared the Park 
gates, but, instead of approaching them, 
she skirts the hedge till she reaches a 
small side-gate. As she passes through it, 
the figure of a man creeps through a 
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partition in the hedge, watches, from his 
ambush, which path she takes, and, when 
she is out of sight, crosses the road, leaps 
a gate into some fields, and traverses 
them diagonally. In a few moments he 
has reached the boundary of a quiet 
country road, leading on to the village 
church. Keeping the inside of the hedge, 
he sees, dimly visible in the dusk, the 
figure of a woman, in dark garments, 
walking along the road. 

Now he pauses and draws in his 
breath — no fear that his step, stealthy 
as the tread of a cat, can be 
heard — yet now his caution is re- 
doubled. Safe behind the hedge-screen, 
he marks the hurried greeting, as of old 
dear friends ; a few sentences are ex- 
changed, in accents too low for the listener 
to catch their import; then the lady mo- 
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tions the man she baa just met onwards, 
and they pass through the churchyard, 
whose grave-stones gUmmer whitely be- 
neath the rising crescent of the moon. 
The watcher sees them pass along, till 
they disappear through a wicket opening 
from the other side of the grave-yard into 
a narrow lane lined by high hedges, and 
the shade of hawthorn and elder trees. 
He does not follow them, but, running 
along under the hedge, comes out on the 
road many yards higher up, then crosses 
into more fields, and, presently, he is 
lurking under the thick shade of a haw- 
thorn bush ; and beyond it — the bank 
shelving steeply some six feet — ^lies a 
narrow lane; and dose to him, on the 
other side of the hawthorn tree, he 
catches the low, earnest voices of two 
persons conversing. . 
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4 

"Philip, if T dared waste time in 
questions, I have so much to ask," were 
the first words he caught, in tones long 
familiar to him, "but another time you 
shall tell me of all that has passed in 
those long years since you left me; now 
one question — Philip, my husband, why 
did you leave me then?" 

" Why — ^well, for a very simple reason : 
had I stayed at Rome, I must have — 
well, there are prisons in Rome, ugly 
holes I've heard, and I might have be- 
come acquainted with one of them. But 
how is this — ^you seem glad, Margaret?" 

"Yes, I am glad," she said, and her 
voice choked; "J am glad, Philip, it 
was not for another you left me." 

"No, by God! you are the only 
woman I ever cared for; and if you knew 
all, you would say so." 
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"All, what all?" 

" No matter now, we have other things 
to talk about. You seem to have em- 
ployed your time well since. Did you 
soon console yourself for my loss ?" 

"It was not till years later that I met 
Mr. Dorrington at Florence; but I was 
changed then, Philip — T am changed, you 
do not yet know how much— your deser- 
tion changed my whole nature; in the 
woman who consented to wed Mr. Dor- 
rington for his money, there was scarce 
a trace left of the wife you had aban- 
doned, the wife who loved you with her 
whole heart, and, loving you, became lost 
to pity." 

" Ha I then you married this man, 
knowing that you were my wife?" 

"No, Philip, I believed you dead. I 
had worn weeds for you. Among those 
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who fell in that affray with the troops 
of Naples, I had read your name, and 
every inquiry I set on foot seemed to 
bring me confirmation of its being 
so; then the last chain that bound me 
to my old self seemed snapped; hence- 
forward, I said, I would live to enrich 
myself and my son — ^to that I bent all 
my skill, and 1 succeeded." 

"And now, Margaret?" her companion 
asked inquiringly. 

" And now ?" she repeated, as if wait- 
ing for his answer. 

" It strikes me we had better part 
Perhaps for the sake of old times^ 
as you are wealthy, Margaret, you may 
think it your duty to help me — or if not 
your duty, your interest*" 

"And you would leave me thus?" she 
cried; "and I, oh I God, I had come to 
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oflfer to share life with you, to lay all I 
possess at your feet, to bear all risk and 
danger, so that I might again call you 
mine I 

"Are you mad?" he asked, impatiently; 
" don't you see it cannot be ; you cannot 
own your marriage with me, without 
annulling that with your late husband — 
and then what becomes of Mrs. Dorring- 
ton of the Park ?" 

"I have thought of that, I have con- 
sidered all the danger, I have provided 
for it, and you may still be my hus- 
band, and I mistress of Dorrington 
Park." 

"But how?" 

"Come into this neighbourhood as a 
stranger, but a person of birth, of for- 
tune — a gentleman, in short, such as I 
might marry. No need then to hint at 
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a former marriage, or even acquaintance; 
visit at the Park, grow intimate there, 
declare your admiration of me, and who 
then shall dare to question my choice, 
when I proclaim my intention of marry- 
mg you? 

He whistled a long drawn - out note, 
then laughed as long a laugh. She 
turned away — she leaned against the bank, 
so close that the listener above could 
have touched her, and her whole frame 
shook with agony, as she sobbed aloud; 
then suddenly she rose, wrapped her 
cloak round her, and turned to her 
companion. 

" Philip," she said, and her voice had 
the (»,alm of despair, "do your worst, 1 
can bear it now; I have lived to endure 
the crudest scorn at your hands, and 
the scorn of others can matter little 
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now ; this night you have laughed down 
the love that your treachery could not 
destroy — now do your worst I stand 
at bay ! — you can but kill me now, as 
long ago you kiUed the woman in 
me I" 

"You mistake me, Margaret — ^by God, 
you do ! " her companion exclaimed, vehe- 
mently. "You forget I have lived long 
enough among ruffians to have forgotten 
the mauners of a gentleman; it was only 
my coarse way of showing how I admired 
your plot. Come now, wife, forgive 
me!" 

" Wife ! " he had called her wife, and 
grief, indignation cast away, she sprang 
to him, sheltering her head on his breast, 
and tasting something of the joy pure 
young lovers taste ; and amidst all the 
alloy in her heart there perhaps still 
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lurked something there that angels bend- 

« 

ing from heaven might think atoned for 
many an error the world could have 
seen no atonement for. 

"You consent then, Philip?" she mur- 
mured ; " and you will renounce that life 
of danger you are leading — ^you will not 
need to live it now." 

" I must take time to think. I need 
not hide from you that I have been 
mixed up in some ugly affairs; and 
whether I should be safe, were I to 
take this disguise, is a question. It is 
true, I am a stranger here; one thing, 
however, you must dismiss your maid; 
I am known to her — she admitted me to 
the house." 

" As— as— " 

"Pshaw! no, matters had not gone 
far — only as her sweetheart." 
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" That can easily be done." 

"Then, Margaret, give me time to 
think— say, a fortnight." 

"And will you stay here?" 

"No, I must go to London, and see 
what my chances of escaping detection 
may be. In a fortnight, Margaret, I shall 
write to you ; I shall use language that 
you will understand, even if obscure to 
others, and shall sign with initials not 
my own. And now, may they not miss 
you at home?" 

" Yes, yes — ^good night I" she folded 
him in her aims long and fondly. She 
was happy now, as she retraced her 
steps to the Park, happy as she had not 
been for long years. 

And going back thus, there followed 
at a distance a man whose face was 
livid with evil passions; and moving 

VOL. m. I 
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swiftly with dark garments brushing the 
grass, she was tracked and dogged, even 
as from this day she was to be tracked 
and dogged to the close of her career. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 



Ada's plans. 



Letpoets of Italia rhyme, 
With fondest fervour dwelling, 

On Lombard plains, when autumn stains 
£adi purple cluster swelling ; 

And Cashmere and Damascus vie 

With many an Eastern vale, 
While Manure's plains, in old-world strains, 

Take up the lofty tale ; 

Still Richmond sleeps the loTeliest vale 

Li this or any land, 
Just where thy tide, from side to side, 

By that fair bridge is spanned. 

CM. 



It was the dawn of a new day to Ada 
Clifford; for now that the storm of pas- 
sionate feeling had sobbed itself to rest, 

i2 
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and the night of her restless misery was 
spent, there rose, calm and pure on the 
horizon of her life, the tender repose 
that ushered in the rapturous rising of 
a day golden with the summer radiance 
of deep and answered love. But the 
dawn at first was only gray and tender, 
sorrowful more than joyous, as is ever 
the stealing on of day after a night 
of tempest. She could not forget the 
wrong she had done Lionel, or absolve 
herself from falsehood to him ; but she 
was human, and a woman, and it is not 
in human nature, much less in woman's, 
to long remember the old love in presence 
of the new; and so the tenderness of re- 
gret was soon lost in that rosy flush 
which spread and brightened more and 
more, till her whole heart and soul 
were steeped in its effulgence. 



L 
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Ada had still, however, a struggle to 
undergo, and opposition to encounter, she 
had scarcely reckoned on. Accustomed to 
receive from her father indulgence for her 
every whim and caprice, she was sur- 
prised at his indignation when she took 
courage to tell him that her engagement 
with Lionel was at an end, and that she 
was affianced to Hubert Arden. 

Lionel, as we have said, was a favourite 
with Mr. Clifford ; and it roused all his 
anger to hear that this lad, whose frank, 
hearty nature he so reUshed, was cast 
aside for a cold, conceited pedant — for so 
Mr. Clifford regarded Arden, to whom 
he could not assimilate in anything. 

"A fellow without birth or fortune," 
he cried, "to throw yourself away on I 
I will never give my consent, Ada 
— never I A low, sneaking fortune^ 
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hunter 1 And you, Ada — I am ashamed 
of you — it is infamous! But the boy 
shall not suffer by it 1 will leave my 
money — every penny of it — to Lionel 
Harwood ; and the fellow you have chosen 
shall never be the richer for me, you may 
tell him I" 

And Ada bore this very calmly; for 
she was sensible she had deserved it. 
Determined now not to swerve or falter 
in her duty to the man she had chosen, 
she yet had learnt wisdom, and to her 
father's outbursts of rage she opposed 
only gentleness and entreaty. Besides, 
love is a great softener of the heart — o, 
great tamer of the temper. When we 
love, and are loved again, we dweU in 
fairyland, and the tones of anger, of 
reproach, of sarcasm, sound like "the 
gushing of the wave on alien shores." 
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And presently Mr. Clifford relented 
somewhat towards Ada, but he retained 
all his hostility to her lover — only re- 
lenting so far as to consent to receive 
him with cold and distant civility. 

Arden was too sensible not to feel that 
this was only natural ; and when the 
matter of settlements came to be dis- 
cussed, he was relieved to find that two 
hundred a year was all Mr. Clifford 
would settle on his daughter. 

It was but reasonable Mr. Clifford 
should suspect Arden of mercenary mo- 
tives, and resolve that he should not gain 
by his marriage with Ada ; while to the 
proud heart of the young scholar it was 
a relief to find that he was not to live 
dependent on a wealthy wife, and that 
he might easily earn an equivalent for 
the fortune she would bring him. 
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And Ada. There was sometliing in this 
arrangement that charmed her. She was 
delighted; she declared to Hubert that 
now her visions of a happy life would be 
realized — ^that now they might live in a 
cottage, and study economy. 

" I never could endure the idea of mar- 
rying a gentlemaa !" she cried, in her en- 
thusiasm. 

But a cloud passed over Hubert's 
brow. 

"And yet I had hoped I was a gen- 
tleman, Ada," he said, gently. 

"Oh I a prince, if you will," she an- 
swered, laughing, "for noble qualities; 
but I mean, not an idle, good-for-nothing 
gentleman ; not a Guardsman, with a 
moustache and a lisp ; not a drawing- 
room man, you know, Hubert, but a 
worker — a real, earnest man, whose sym- 
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pathies are with the people, and against 
the aristocracy." 

" But, Ada, though my sympathies may 
be with the people, I am not sure that 
they axe against the aristocracy." 

"Why, I thought all people of your 
religion were radicals?" 

"Did you, indeed? Well, I ^m not, 
for one." 

"What are you then, Hubert?" 

"I should like to be an admirer of 
everything admirable, wherever it is to be 
found. Party names, I know, have a sig- 
nificance, and the things they signify may 
be necessary ; still I cannot love them. 
So you may call me — in a good sense, 1 
hop^an Anythingarian." 

"Meaning that you will do anything 
to please me — ^that^s the best sense I can 
give the word" 
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"And one I hope I may ever use it 
in," he said, fervently. 

"And now, Hubert, may I tell you 
some of my plans for the future ?" 

"Yes, Ada — ^let me hear them." 

" To begin, then — ^What kind of a place 
is Richmond ?" 

« Lovely, as a dream of Paradise." 

"Then, Hubert, suppose we live there, 
in a cottage, on the banks of the river, 
with a lawn, and a flower-garden, and a 
small conservatory, and only two ser- 
vants? Unless you particularly wish a 
man, I think two women could do every- 
thing. An unfurnished cottage, Hubert; 
for I shall like so to choose things for it 
But don't be frightened; for I shall not 
get anything expensive — only such pretty 
chintzes, and rosewood furniture." 

"But, my dear Ada, twice our income 
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would not enable us to have what you 
describe." 

"I only mean a cottage like Mrs. Ver- 
ver's, Hubert." 

" But cottages at Richmond are much 
dearer than at Rilsmead, Ada." 

"Well, Hubert, tell me what you pro- 
pose." 

"I must, you know, Ada, be much in 
town, and perhaps a home in the suburbs 
would suit us better." 

"And of course," cried Ada, "I want 
to see London, and it would be terribly 
expensive coming in from Richmond 
every day. Oh I yes ; let us live some- 
where within easy walk of the Tower, 
and the Coliseum, and Buckingham Pa^ 
lace." 

"Do you know, Ada, how far it is 
from the Tower to the Regent's Park?" 
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"Is it far? A mile, perhaps?" 

"Five or six." 

Ada looked incredulous. 

"And midway would be the very heart 
of London." 

"Then do help me, Hubert, and tell 
me where we shall live." 

"If you approve, Ada, I would choose 
somewhere adjacent to Kensington Gar- 
dens." 

" Well, describe thy palace by the Lake 
of Como." 

" I might copy much of Melnotte's 
description to picture a home near those 
lovely Gardens ; for much that he de- 
scribes is there — ^the glassy water, the o'er- 
arching trees, the green turf, the melody 
of birds ; all the calm, the tenderness, 
the sweet pastoral beauty of the country — 
its glades, its herbage, its fair eventides, 
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its gorgeous sunsets; all that cheat you 
to forget that that Eden is girdled round 
by the far-stretching belt of London." 
"Go on I" cried Ada, "go on, Claude I" 
" Midway," he continued, laughing, " be- 
tween Kensington Gardens and Holland 
House should be our home, down amid 
cottages and fair gardens, on the skirts 
of the great Babylon. Beyond us again 
Kew and Richmond, and all the fair 
land of Surrey— the joy, the pride, the 
garden of England. There we shall be 
near dear old London — ^near, too, Rich- 
mond and Twickenham, the homes of 
beauty. And, for a climax, Ada, I can 
avail myself of the 'busses, the poor tra- 
veller's joy." 

" And the theatres, Hubert I" said Ada, 
as a sudden thought seized her; "you 
will take me to all the theatres, and I 
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shall see Grisi and Mario, and the 
Eeans, and Miss Faucit, and Miss Cush- 
man." 

" Only I must warn you not to be sadly 
disappointed, Ada, should you find in one 
of these performers merely a weU-trdned 
stage-walker, with a horribly discordant 
voice." 

" And what of the others ?" 

"Grisi and Mario you will think 
glorious; Mrs. Kean may please you-— 
will I think in some characters. Miss 
Cushman is an awful piece of nature in 
some parts, a grand and dignified woman 
in others— her tragedy is often subUme, 
her comedy always heavy. Miss Faucit 
stands alone ; the former time, I believe — 
the present I know — has produced 
nothing like her ; in her meet aU the 
attributes of Shakspeare's heroines; she. 
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too, has gathered laurels from the groves 
of Delphi, and the music of old Greece 
has come from her lips with a solemn 
sweetness, such as Athens heard not in her 
palmiest days." 

" How saving I shall be, Hubert, that we 
may afford to enjoy such treats often 1" 

He looked down on her gravely. 

"Dearest Ada," he said, "may you 
find our life in reality what you picture 
it; but I fear lest you, accustomed only 
to luxury, may feel our comparative 
poverty strange and hard to bear." 

Then Ada determined that Hubert 
should not think that she knew nothing 
of privations; and so the next day she 
declined her father's offers to help her 
to soup, or fish, or joint, and made her 
dinner off a poached egg and a piece 
of toast, and would not taste wine, and 
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went to bed feeling rather unwell on 
such an empty stomach. 

Presently she ordered cocoa instead of 
tea, and began to familiarize herself to 
a poverty-stricken diet, such as she might 
have afforded on fifty pounds a year. 
When she had persevered on this regi- 
men for about a week, it struck her 
that if she wished Hubert to enjoy his 
meals she must not, when they were 
married, let him see her fasting; and 
that this was not exactly the way to 
economise with comfort to either in the 
future, while in the present it annoyed 
and discomposed her father exceedingly. 
Having made these wise reflections, she 
returned with considerable zest to her 
accustomed diet, but began to study 
housekeeping with great ardour, out of 
a variety of books, and became con- 
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vinced that she could succeed in giving 
Hubert the most recherche repasts for 
less than a plain dinner would cost. 

Their wedding-day was fixed, and up 
to this Hubert had not found courage 
to tell Ada any of the circumstances 
connected with his father. He knew that 
Ada supposed his mother a widow ; " and 
why," he asked, "not still suflfer her to 
think it ? — ^why rake up that old miser- 
able tale, and thrust its scandal under 
the eyes of the young, pure girl, 
ignorant that such men existed? — ^why 
should not his father die in reality to 
him, and all connected with him ? Years 
now had passed since he had heard of 
him ; perhaps he was dead, or had left 
the country. At anyrate, at some future 
period he would tell the story to his 
wife — ^he would not now thrust its 

VOL. in. K 
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shadow between Ada and happiness." 
So he reasoned, so he resolved; and if 
at times, when Ada raised her frank trust- 
ing face to his, his heart felt a pang of 
reproach, he said to himself that this 
deceit was harmless, was needful. And so 
then came the day when, in the church 
where Lionel Harwood had first met 
Hubert Arden, the latter was united to the 
woman whom Lionel had so passionately, 
SO vainly loved. Arden had been in Lon- 
don during the previous month, partly 
to select a home for Ada and his mother, 
partly to institute all possible inquiries 
concerning his father — ^inquiries from which 
he returned with a lightened heart, assured 
that he had gone to seek his fortune in 
another hemisphere. Hubert had chosen 
their home in the district he had described 
to Ada. Leaving the stately magnificence 
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of Tybumia and Westboume Terrace, with 
all their clustering squares, homes of peer 
and senator and merchant prince, he sought 
— amid the adjacent suburb overlooked by 
that venerable house that will live for ever 
in the page of Macaulay — for a home such 
a. might suit his income. 

A fair suburb is that which lies beyond 
the toll-gate of Notting Hill. One of the 
fairest, Hubert thought, inferior alone to 
Hampstead and Highgate, and preferable 
to these in its approach to town. To 
please Ada, he had chosen an unfurnished, 
house, and had ordered only such necessary 
things as they might make shift with, till 
Ada should have exercised her taste in the 
selection of appropriate furniture. 

Then Hubert and Ada went for a fort- 
night to Richmond, while Mrs. Arden was 
installed in their future home, that it might 

e2 
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be fit to receive our bride and bride- 
groom. 

And the same evening that Hubert 
Arden led his wife into their quiet home 
was that on which Lionel and Cleveland 
had landed in England — was that on 
which, beneath the hawthorn tree, Mar- 
garet Dorrington had held converse with 
Helmer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAUCY CUPID. 

I chose for Cnpid^s temple 

A home of humble gmse, 
For I fondly deemed all places 

Were the same in Cupid's eyes. 

I forgot the god of love 

Was his mother's darling pet, 
Since she bought his bow and arrows, 

A gift not worn out yet. 

He soon turned up his nose 

At his home and homely fare. 
Till, one day,* near the window, 

Unseen he flew out thera 

CM. 

Ada's delight in furnishing and putting 
to rights her new home was great. " Now^ 
Hubert, come and see how pretty I have 

* The same day that Poverty knocked at the door. 
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made the drawing-room 1" or "You must 
take a peep at the conservatory and tell 
me how you like my purchases — two 
hyacinths and a heath for seven and six- 
pence — ^the nurseryman told me they were 
so cheap!" Sometimes Hubert looked 
pleased, sometimes thoughtful 

"Have you any idea, Ada, what the 
upholsterer's bill will amount to?" he 
asked one day, after surveying the growing 
prettiness of the drawing-room. 

"No, Hubert, I can't say I have, but 
I know it must be very trifling, for you 
see the curtains are simple chintz and 
net." 

" The carpet seems expensive." 
" The carpet, Hubert? — don't you think 
it pretty?" 

" Yes, very pretty! — what did it cost?" 
"I don't know yet — ^it is Axminster." 
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"Is that what they call it? Don't 
you think it is rather too handsome to 
suit our other things?" 

" Oh 1 yes, Hubert, I do — I thought 
so before you asked me the question." 

And about ten days later, Ada said, 

"Now, Hubert, come and tell me what 
you think?" 

" My dear Ada, why have you done all 
this?" Hubert asked, looking round the 
drawing-room, and seeing that the chintz 
curtains had vanished, while in their stead 
were draperies of silk and damask, with 
chairs, ottoman, &c., to match. 

"Why, Hubert, you said the other 
day that the rest of the furniture did 
not suit the carpet." 

" On the contrary, I said that the 
carpet did not suit the rest of the furni- 
ture, or rather was too handsome for it." 
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"Just SO, and to please you I have 
changed it all, and I think it looks very 
well now — don't you think so?" 

"No, Ada, I can't say I think such 
fine furniture looks well in a small su- 
burban drawing-room ; that carpet, and 
those curtains, are better suited to Berke- 
ley Square than to St. Catherine's Cot- 
tages, and they must have cost a great 
deal." 

"No, for they took the other chairs 
in exchange, and the chintz curtains 
made very handsome bedroom ones, as 
you will see." 

"Well, dearest Ada, dont't get any 
more expensive things at present." 

" I did it to please you." 

She pouted a little. 

"Yes, yes; but I like simplicity my- 
self, especially in a cottage." 
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"But it is absurd calling a two-storied 
house in a row a cottage." 

"Very absurd; and don't you think, 
dear, it is a little absurd putting an 
Axminster carpet, &c. &c., into a two- 
storied house in a row ?" 

"I see, Hubert, there is no use in my 
trying to please you." 

" You need not try, Ada — you please 
me without effort." 

"There, then, go away, for a bad boy, 
and look at my baby roses." 

In three weeks Ada met her husband; 
she was looking very grave, and bore traces 
of tears. 

" My love, what is the matter ? " he 
asked anxiously— " what is that paper 
about?" 

"Oh! Hubert, it is Baker's bill for 
the furniture, and I had no idea it would 
have come to so much I" 
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*'Well, no matter now; what is it? 
Come, I will guess a hundred pounds." 

"That is what I thought it would 
have been — ^from eighty to a hundred 
pounds." 

"And is it more?" 

She shook her head. 

"A hundred and fifty, perhaps," and 
he looked grave. 

" There is the bill, Hubert." 

" Impossible, Ada !" 

"So I thought, and I went to the 
shop about it, and the man says it is all 
right." 

"Two hundred and thirty pounds — 
what a sum !" 

What a sum, indeed 1 In two months 
two-thirds of their income 1 No wonder 
Hubert looked shocked. 

He uttered no reproaches, however, 
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for he saw that Ada was sad and de- 
jected; and Ada took the lesson to heart, 
and the following week showed Hubert 
the drawing-room stripped of all its 
gaudy furniture, the old chintz curtains 
back again, and the Axminster carpet 
replaced by a Kidderminster, while cane- 
bottomed chairs stood in the place of 
the crimson silk ; and, lo ! a hundred 
pounds had vanished from the bill 1 

Hubert felt greatly relieved, for he 
felt he should have to toil hard for 
many a day to wipe off that bill, even 
as ' it stood ; but Ada was greatly cast 
down, and already ,some of the gilding 
of her married life had worn off. 
Poor Ada I she had never known the 
touch of adversity, or the discipline of 
early good training ; and so, with all her 
wann impulsive feelings, and generous 
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loving nature, she was unfitted for the 
life she had chosen. Then do her best, 
she could not succeed in pleasing Mrs. 
Arden, who was convinced that Hubert 
had thrown himself away on a siUy 
romantic girl; and finding this, Ada 
soon ceased to do her best, and even 
set herself in spirited opposition to Mrs. 
Arden's eccentricities and fits of ill 
temper. Of course both carried their 
grievances to Hubert ; and, when fatigued 
by a day of mental exertion, he was 
sometimes unable to listen with temper 
to these complaints. 

"Unless you intended I should be in- 
sulted, you ought not to have asked me 
to live with you, Hubert. But it is not 
too late yet. I shall move into lodgings 
next week." 

" My dear mother, indeed Ada did not 
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mean anything. And, come now-^wn 
you try her sometimes." 

" Oh ! of course ; the old saying comes 
true — 

^ A daughter's a danghter all her life ; 
A son's a son till he gets a wife.' 

I ought to have known it. And then 
all men are selfish, as I know to my 
cost." 

^^I am certain, if Ada has ofiended 
you, she is sorry." 

"She has never said so, Hubert." 
This on one side. On the other : — 
" Oh 1 my dear Hubert, your mother 
says such rude things, I can't bear them. 
Do tell her you won't allow it." 

" I am very sorry, Ada ; but my poor 
mother has had many trials, and her tem- 
per is spoiled. I daresay — ^" 

"Well, Hubert, if you take your mo- 
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ther's part against your wife, I have 
nothing more to say." 

"No, no, Ada — ^you mistake. However, 
you will not have to suffer long. My 
mother says she will move into lodgings 
next week." 

"What! Leave this — and on my ac- 
count? Oh! Hubert, I am so miserable! 
Pray, pray, forgive me! I will run and 
beg Mrs. Arden's pardon I Oh ! how 
wicked I have been 1" 

Are not these brief sketches — all we 
can give at this late hour, when carriages 
are calling and the lookers-on at our 
drama are weary at its length — enough 
to intimate to the reader how wretched 
that love in a cottage soon became; how 
full of bickerings and disputes ; how try- 
ing to Hubert's temper and spirits! 

His own pursuits were of a high ind 
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noble order; but they were those that 
tax the nerves and sinews of the mind to 
their utmost. Hubert had not elected to 
build his literary life on the foundation 
of fiction — ^the picture he had painted 
for Lionel, of the happiness of author- 
ship, had its charms for him as well as for 
Lionel; but he had chosen the task for 
which he thought his gifts best suited 
him — ^the endeavour to contribute some- 
thing valuable to the philosophic theology 
of the day. 

Untrammelled by the fetters of any 
creed, he was one of that band of men 
who look forward, hopefully, to a Church 
of the Future, even though they may not 
live to see it established in the con- 
victions of men. To this Church he 
strove to bring contributions. The task 
was a worthy one, but it was no 
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light one ; and he often needed the 
warm glow of domestic happiness to re- 
fresh his exhausted faculties. Weary, at 
the close of the day, of mental strain, 
he yefarned for the play of the heart 
and the affections, and, too often, he 
encountered domestic complaints and 
grievances. The housekeeping was often 
faulty, the servants often at fault, Mrs. 
Arden often indignant, Ada sometimes in 
tears ; and even men who are working 
in the fields of theology, and seeking to 
help in building a Church for the 
Future, care somewhat for a dinner in 
the present. Deep thinkers will have 
fine appetites — sometimes capricious ones; 
and your literary man does not carry 
home as stout a digestion as the worker 
in the harvest fields of the external 
world. 
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StiU happiness had not vanished from 
their horizon. There were evenings when, 
lingering in Kensington Gardens, beneath 
the chestnut trees or by the lake, Ada 
seemed still to linger in the honeymoon 
of her early happiness, as she hung on 
Hubert's arm, and heard him talk in his 
old lover's tone. 

And one evening, as they were walking 
thus, suddenly from rfut of a grove of trees 
came Lionel Harwood. To Ada he seemed 
like a spectre of the past risen to accuse 
her, for the traces of his illness had not yet 
vanished from his appearance. And the 
tall thin figure, the features pale and 
marked with thought, had but a ghostly 
likeness to the glowing youth she remem- 
bered. She knew not that the light of a 
truer happiness had risen on his life— that 
the calm serenity of manhood had suc- 

VOL. in, L 
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ceeded in Lionel to the impetuosity of the 
boy of Harwood Park — ^that these external 
signs were of an illness of body and soul 
that had passed away. Ada but marked 
the outward change — she knew nothing of 
the inner — and she paused, pale and 
affrighted, in the presence of the man she 
had so wronged. 

Hubert, too, was embarrassed. It is true, 
there had been no treachery on his part; 
he had won Ada while he was yet in ig- 
norance of her engagement to Lionel ; still, 
for a triumphant rival to encounter thus 
suddenly the man he has triumphed over, 
and that man his sometime friend, is, to 
say the least, embarrassing. Lionel alone 
of the party felt unembarrassed. Now 
that Ada's desertion could no longer 
wound him, his soul retained not a trace 
of resentment towards her and Arden — he 
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beheld in them but two old dear friends; 
and when the instant's surprise was over, 
he sprang forward, and eagerly extended 
his hands. They were taken, and clasped 
in silence. Then Lionel said, 

" Ada — Hubert — ^we meet still as friends, 
I hope?" 

"Then you forgive me my sins?" said 
Ada, softly. 

" And congratulate you," he answered, 
in his old cheery voice. "You have 
done a great deal better, Ada, than if 
you had taken a good-for-nothing fellow 
such as I was then; and Hubert, you 
did right not to let her ; besides, I am 
about to follow your good example, and 
marry." 

These few frank words set them all 
right. 

" Come home with us, Lionel," sai4 

l2 
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Hubert, "and you shall tell us every- 
thing." 

Lionel accepted the invitation. And 
now, as Ada glanced up at him, and 
saw his eyes brightened and his cheek 
coloured with the surprise and pleasure 
of their meeting, she owned that while 
he had lost nothing of grace or come- 
liness, he had gained greatly in refine- 
ment and thoughtfulness. And that was 
one of the happiest evenings of their 
married life, when they sat listening to 
Lionel's narrative of his connection with 
the Dorringtons and his visit to Paris. 
On his illness he touched but lightly 
and playfully, and passed on to speak of 
Cleveland's generous kindness — of Helen's 
numberless perfections. The hours flew 
swiftly talking thus, and, when he rose 
to take leave, all the calm happy feelings 
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of those early days of Ada's coming to 
Bilsmead, and of Lionel's friendship foi? 
Arden, seemed revived with tenderer lustre 
from the trials they had experienced. 

" I am so glad he has forgiven me, 
Hubert!" said Ada, when Lionel had 
gone. 

"Yes, it was very generous," said Hu- 
bert. 

"Poor Lionel," continued Ada, "how 
fond he was of mel" 

" Indeed 1" said Hubert, with the 
slightest sarcastic emphasis. 

Ada noticed it. 

"Yes," she sighed, "no one will ever 
care so much for me again 1" 

"Upon my word, Ada, that is very 
complimentary to me." 

" Oh 1 of course you are the exception !" 
she replied, carelessly. 
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" Notwithstanding Lioners excessive 
afiFection for you^ he found consolation 
very soonl" 

"Now, that is unjust, Hubert 1 Poor 
fellow, it is easy to see how he suf- 
fered, though he talked lightly of his 
illness 1" 

"Men have died before this, Ada, but 
not for love ; and men have had fevers 
before this, but not for love !" 

" Oh ! I see — you are jealous !" 

" Ridiculous !" 

" I daresay it would have been bet- 
ter for me if I had treated Lionel 
better 1*' 

"Ada" — and his voice grew stern — 
"are you serious?" 

"Why should I not?" 

" Because, if you are, there is little but 
misery in store for us! I married you,: 
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Ada, because I loved you with all my 
heart and soul — because I believed you 
so loved me. I warned you too that, 
in wedding me, you wedded struggle and 
poverty you were unused to. You chose 
me with your eyes open ; and yet, in 
three short months, it has come to 
this 1" 

She burst into tears. 

" Hubert, you are unjust — ^you are 
cruel! Before God, I declare I love you 
as dearly as when you first won my 
heart 1" 

"Your words did not seem to say 

SO. 

"I am giddy and foolish, Hubert; and 
sometimes you seem so cold, and then 
these wild, silly speeches will come 
out ! But, oh 1 Hubert, dearest, dear- 
est Hubert, if you could read my 
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heart) you would know how I love 
you I" 

And her arms stole round him, while 
his heart convicted him of harshness to 
her so young, so little taught by trial of 
any kind; and he returned her embrace, 
and the storm blew over. 

Still, it is a. question if these two were 
well matched — if one was not too im- 
pulsive and wayward, the other too rigid 
and exacting — ^if either made sufficient 
allowance for the others shortcomings. 
Certain it is that the poetry of love in a 
cottage was turning fast into prose; and 
that, too, under more favourable circum- 
stances than often falls to the lot of those 
who have selected that particular style 
of dwelling for their Cupid, forgetting 
that Cupid is a luxurious deity, a plump 
little god^ who loves sport and idleness^ 
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* 

and sailing on the back of a parrot, with 
a sugar-cane bow, among the palm and 
cypress groves of Hindostan. 

But, some matter of fact young lady or 
gentleman may ask. What is the moral 
of all this? There is no moral, my dear 
readers; or, if there is, I know nothing 
of it. I only give you facts — you can 
make your own moral. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TROUBLES IMPEND. 

But as the flowers were wreathed in play, 

And as the moments passed, 
A sudden shadow on the ground 

And through the air was cast. 

The fate that darkens over each, 

That takes the sand of life, 
To change its golden murmurs all 

To discord and to strife ; 
That fate was dark upon the air. 

Upon the careless time. 
And on the happy maiden sport 

Within the pleasant clime. 

"But, Lionel, when will you introduce 
me to your Helen?" asked Ada, when, 
a few days later, Lionel came to St. 
Catherine's Cottages. 
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His face lighted up. 

"Will you come with me to-day to 
Hampstead ?" ' he asked, eagerly. " It is 
so fine, and the walk is not too long for 
you." 

"Gladly," said Ada. "But what wiU 
Hubert say?" she asked. 

"That if I am not the rose, I have 
lived near it — ^if I am not Hubert, I am 
the next best escort," returned Lionel. 

In a few minutes Ada came down, 
arrayed almost too daintily for that 
long suburban walk. Perhaps a scarce 
conscious wish to look her best in the 
eyes of lioneFs Helen had led to her 
selection of that delicate crape bonnet 
with its sprays of lilac blossom, and 
that rich watered silk dress, of some 
colour between . lilac and violet, over 
which she had thrown a lace shawL 
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Nothing could be prettier, Lionel thought, 
nothing more graceful. 

Ada was very lovely, certainly, and 
yet he did not now envy Hubert as he 
recalled the grave simplicity of Helen's 
dress, the classic dignity of her form, 
the serene repose of her manner. So, 
without a thought that could have 
troubled Hubert, Lionel led Ada along 
the road to Hampstead, chatting of its 
story as they went along — of the cele- 
brated man who had lived in that 
house, and who in this— of Belsize Park 
in the old roystering days of highway- 
men and high-heeled shoes — of the- later 
days of Shelley, and Coleridge, and Leigh 
Hunt; and Ada listening forgot her 
troubled present, and was a girl once 
more, with all a girl's spirits, ready 
to spring over the heath and search 
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the lanes and fields around for cow- 
slips. 

It seemed part of Ada's temperament 
to be seldom contented long with the 
present. Looking back on the past, or 
on to the future, she saw one in 
the tender haze of memory, the other 
in the carnation light of anticipation, 
while the cold daylight of truth shone, 
it may be over-harshly, on the present. 
It is the mistake of all young im- 
aginative minds untaught by experi- 
ence. 

At length they reached Helen's home. 
There was some agitation, more than 
Lionel had ever seen before, in Helen's 
manner as she welcomed Ada, but it 
quickly passed away, her gentle serenity 
returned, and with it an evident inte- 
rest in Ada, that needed but a little 
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further acquaintance, Lionel thought, to 
become friendship. 

Ada prolonged her visit till it grew 
towards evening, and then took leave, 
with entreaties that Helen and Mrs. 
Cleveland would come and see her soon. 

"Lionel, she is perfection!" said Ada, 
as soon as they were out on the 
heath; "I have been longing to tell you 
so." 

" And I — I do not deserve so much hap- 
piness," said Lionel, gravely. "Since I 
left Harwood Park how fortunate my 
life has been; almost without effort 
I have obtained adequate reputation and 
fortune. I have ever been blessed in 
friends such as Cleveland, as Arden, as 
you, Ada — and now she has been sent to 
crown my unworthiniess with such un- 
deserved blessing." 
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It showed of what generous stuff he 
was made, thus looking back on the past, 
to remember only ite blessings, and regard 
its sufferings so lightly; for in his short 
career this lad had known as much 
struggle, and disappointment, and sorrow 
as some who spend a life making moan. 
But he was one of those who "let the 
dead past bury its dead" — who think 
little of "the future, however pleasant," 
and who in truth act in the living 
present, " Heart within and God o'erhead," 
as sings the noble Unitarian poet. 

His words struck on Ada's heart. 
What had she done, she thought, to de- 
serve all the blessings that had crowned 
her life ? — No sorrow or trial worth naming 
had ever crossed her path, and yet how 
much ingratitude and repining was in 
her heart! 
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United to the man she loved above 
all the world, a man true and noble, 
and good, as few men were, she had 
yet trifled with her husband's affection, 
tried him with her vanities, her little- 
nesses, her caprices. But that evening she 
would ask his pardon for all her folly, 
and renew from a contrite heart her 
vow to love, and honour, and obey. 
But now the evening was falling, and 
so they hastened on till they reached 
the turn to Ada's home, and then 
Lionel parted with her, saying he must 
hurry back to Hampstead. 

Hubert was already home — had been 
home an hour; it was past their usual 
dinner hour, and here enters Ada on 
the scene, finely dressed, but flurried- 
looking. 

" Oh I Hubert, I am so sorry ! Mrs. 
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Arden, pray excuse me. Oh! I wish 
you had gone to dinner without me !" 

"That would have been a poor com- 
pliment to the mistress of the house," 
said Mrs. Arden, a little bitterly. 

"Ada," said Hubert, gravely, "it is 
scarcely fair to have made my mother 
wait so long, without any previous 
notice. May I ask where you have 
been ? — to a flower-show ? " glancing at 
her dress. 
' " No, Hiibert, no." 

" Where then ?" 

"I walked to Hampstead with Lionel 
Harwood." 

"To Hampstead, with Lionel Harwood!" 
he repeated, his countenance darken- 
ing. 

"Yes, Hubert, I went with him to see 
Helen Cleveland." 

VOL. III. M 
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"You had better dress for dinner 
now, Ada." 

Holding the door open, she went 
out^ a choking [at her throat, and 
indignation in her heart. 

"Was this fair of Hubert?" she asked 
herself, " this sharp rebuke before hia 
mother, this hasty, harsh condemnation, 
when, too, her heart had been so full 
of love, and trust in him; but now 
her intention was changed — "he ought 
rather to ask her pardon," she said, 
"for his cold words and colder looks." 

So she came down to dinner, looking 
as indifferent as she could. The delay 
had spoiled the dinner, but Ada made 
no further apologies; she saw Hubert 
scarcely ate anything, but affected not to 
notice ijt^ and yet her heart was nearly 
bursting, and she could scarcely re^traiii 
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herself at times from vstp-rting up, throw- 
ing . herself into his arms, and sobbing 
on his breast 

And he, knowing nothing of this, 
seeing only her outward indifference, 
was racked with jealous fears that Ada 
had ceased to care for him — that she 
regretted now that she had left the 
life, she had so long enjoyed, of careless 
teury, fop the struggle of poverty with 
prete^^e, which he. fault, n« hi,, had 
rendered their life. 

He had no jealousy of Lionel in one 
sense — ^that of fancying that Ada had 
any preference for him ; still he was 
jealous, jealous in the fear that Ada 
might still regard Lionel as the gentle- 
man, the man bom in her own rank, and 
should consider him but as the worker: 
the distinction she had seemed to make 

M 2 
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between the two still pained him. 
Seeing her to-day come in, dressed with 
all the elegance of a May-Fair lady, from 
her walk with Lionel, and knowing that 
in her evening rambles with him she 
dressed simply, he did not consider 
what might have 'caused this differ- 
ence, but rashly set it down that she 
dressed better for Lionel than she would 
for him. Yet we have seen this man 
quiet, grave, and sensible in his study; 
and if we had set him to deal with any 
profound problem in theological discussion, 
he would have brought the most patient la- 
bour, the most careful research, the keenest 
insight, to bear upon it ; and for all that, 
he is miserable, because his wife wears 
a watered silk when she walks with her 
cousin, and a plain silk when she walks 
with him. But the brief span in which 
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we could dwell on these follies is ex- 
hausted, and we hasten along the road, 
to the goal already in sight 
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CHAPTER XL 



MRS. DORRINGTOn's ANNOUNCEMENT. 



Oh, Love is destiny, and mine 

Has long been struggled with in vain,— 
Victim or votary, at thy shrine 

There I am vow^d — ^ere must remain. 

My first — ^my last — ^my only love. 
Oh, blame me not for that I dwell 

On all that I have had to prove 
Of Lovers despair, of Hope's farewell. 

I think upon mine early dreams. 

When Youth, Hope, Joy together sprung. 
The gushing forth of mountain streams. 

On which no shadow had been flung. 

Li. £• Ij. 



"Mother, who is this Hehner, whom you 
treat with such deference?" 

"Do I treat him with deference, Ed- 
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mund? Well, perhaps so; for lie is a 
man I esteem. Pray, what are your ob- 
jections to him?" 

"He has changed your whole nature! 
I never saw you meek, submissive, be- 
fore, as I now see you to this stranger I 
You defer to his opinion on every sub- 
ject, you consult his tastes, study his 
fancies; in short—" 

"Well, Edmund— in short?" 

"I almost have begun to fancy that 
in time he may fill Mr. Dorrington's 
vacant place!" 

" Let the fancy vanish, then 1" said his 
mother, rising, and speaking in a tone 
of triumph, her eyes flashing with exult- 
ant light, while the crimson of intense 
emotion deepened on her cheek — " let 
the fancy vanish, Edmund, before the 
fact !" 
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The young man started. 

"Does it shock you so much that I 
should marry again ?" she continued. 
"Am I grown so old, so ugly, in your 
eyes that you cannot conceive of my 
possessing channs in those of others?" 

"No, mother, it does not shock me 
that you should many again; in my 
eyes you wear a beauty that you scarce 
can in any other. It does not shock 
me that you should marry again," he 
continued, with effort, " but it does shock 
me that you should marry Mr. Helmer, 
a stranger slk weeks since, known to no 
one here, with a mystery surrounding 
him that perhaps if revealed—" 

" Enough, Edmund, enough I" cried his 
mother, passionately, " or you will force 
me to forget a mother's forbearance to 
one who has so forgotten a son's duty 1" 
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"Mother, hear me this once," he 
pleaded. " I once thought that I alone 
possessed your love. Confess that the 
awakening from that dream must to me 
be bitter 1 God give me strength to 
bear it, mother 1 I sought this interview 
to-day in the hope that, ere too late, I 
might change the current of your feel- 
ings, that I saw had turned from en- 
riching my existence to bless that of 
another — of Helmer. I see now I have 
come too late. Be it so. You will 
marry Helmer. May your union be 
happy, mother! — I say it from my soul. 
And now I demand justice — justice for 
Clara, justice for myself ! Marry Hel- 
mer, enjoy with him the rent-roU of 
Dorrington Park, but restore to Clara 
her rights! Mother, I demand the will 
which, at your death, secures to her 
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the inheritance of the Dorringtons 1 " 

"Have you lost your senses, Edmund, 
to address me thus?" 

"No, I am as sane as— some who are 
accused of insanity 1" 

She felt the taunt — it stung her almost 
to madness. In that moment she 
forgot all her love for her son, and 
only saw in him the enemy of Hel- 
mer — ^the bar to the attainment of her 
wishes. 

" Ha 1 it is thus, then, you repay me 1" 
she cried — "viper, that I have nursed in 
my bosom, cherishing your cold, torpid 
nature, till now you turn and sting me? 
But I defy you, miserable boy, tool of 
Clara Dorrington as you are — I defy you 
both! Dorrington Park is mine— ay, 
mine, to have and hold, and leave to 
whom I please I Go now and tell your 
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vile lies of a will that never existed, 
save in your own diseased imagination I 
Go, and do your worst — Margaret Dor- 
rington defies you!" 

Horror-struck at her burst of unna- 
tural rage, the unhappy youth felt the 
words he would have uttered choke on 
his lips. Ashy pale, with white, quiver- 
ing lips, and a heart that seemed 
turned to ice, he continued to regard her 
whom he loved with all the tenderness of 
a son — who till that day had lavished 
on him a mother's passionate fondness; 
and now in a moment he saw her 
changed to a passionate, vengeful woman, 
denouncing him with fierce, cruel words. 
All the horror of his situation rushed 
through his brain; his guilty complicity 
in her secret, this powerlessness to right 
Clara, the misery of his own future lo<^ 
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scorned by his mother, poor, friendless, 
an outcast perhaps from her roof, certainly 
from her heart. 

She swept on in her rage, and strove 
to pass him; he caught hold of her 
dress. 

"Mother, mother 1" he cried, in the 
pleading, helpless tones of a child. 

Impatiently, fiercely she dragged her 
dress from his clutching grasp, and threw 
open the door. 

On its threshold she paused. Some 
sudden remorse at her own heart, or that 
dull fall behind her — ^which? 

There was a moment's silence, then 
through gallery and corridor, startling the 
echoes of that old house, rang a woman's 
frantic cries for help— cries that broke in 
frenzied agony from the mother's lips as 
she gazed down on the deathlike aspect 
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of her son, and the stream of crimson 
that, weUing from his mouth, crept along 
the carpet to her feet. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



CLINGING TO A STRAW. 

I deemed that love had power to part 
The chains and blofisoms of life's thrall, 

Make an Elysium of the heart, 
And shed its influence over all. 

I linked it with all lovely things, 
Beautiful pictures, tones of song, 

All those pure high imaginings 
That but in thought to-earth belong. 

And all that was unreal became 
Reality when blent with thee — 

It was but colouring that flame, 
More than a lava flood to me. 



Ij. Xi. Jj, 



Thus again vanished Clara's hopes, as, 
now forbidden the slightest exertion, 
scarcely allowed even speech, Edmund 
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Morton lay a helpless invalid, whose re- 
covery at first seemed doubtful. 

In those first days of suspense his 
mother came, her pride and fierceness 
vanished, to watch by his bed, to give 
him food and medicine, to pray for his 
recovery. But when the danger had 
passed away she returned to that life over 
which Helmer exercised supreme sway, 
relinquishing the care of her son to 
Clara. A happy change for the invalid; 
who, from the moment he was conscious, 
seemed to dread his mother's presence, 
and had shrunk nervously from her 
whenever she came near his bed. 

So on Clara devolved the charge of 
the sick chamber ; and that which all the 
plots of Mrs, Dorrington, all the efforts 
of Edmundj had failed to accomplish, this 
watching by his sick bed accomplished. 
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To Clara Edmund's chamber became a 
sanctuary, where she could withdraw from 
the world and dwell alone with her 
sorrow. 

Daily tending her cousin, marking the 

« 

first faint return of health, seeing his 
patience and gentleness, watching his eyes 
as they followed her with looks of grati- 
tude, receiving the faint pressure of his 
hand, his whispered words of thanks- 
there, in the quiet of that room, the pity 
and tenderness that filled Clara's heart 
deepened into love — a love faint and pale 
in hue, wanting all the glow and happi- 
ness of more fortunate attachments, but 
a love, nevertheless, that had taken root 
in her sad uncompanioned heart, and that, 
blooming there, would shed some perfume 
and colour over the waste of her youth. 
And now it was Mrs. Dorrington's 
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hour of triumph : all her plans had pros- 
pered — even her son's illness, now that all 
danger was over, seemed to have occurred 
in a propitious hour. 

The announcement of her approaching 
marriage was spread through the neigh- 
bourhood. Congratulations poured in 
upon her. In three weeks she was 
to exchange the name of Dorrington for 
that of Helmer. In the midst of her 
exultation, Price requested permission to 
speak to her. 

"Could you conveniently spare me for 
ten days or a fortnight, ma'am ? I should 
like to visit my father, if you have no 
objection." 

"None whatever. Price; indeed, you 

can stay, if you wish it, till ^for the 

next month." 

"No, ma'am, I shall not stay a month, 

VOL. III. N 
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I shall certainly return within three 
weeksJ*^ 

She noticed the emphasis, and she 
blushed, this practised woman, like a 
simple girl. 

"Well, well, I shall be glad to see 
you here, Price, on the twenty^eventh." 

" Before ' that day, ma'am, you shall 
see me." 

He bowed low and withdrew. 

She remained for a moment motionless 
on the spot where he had left her, her 
hands clasped, her head bent, murmuring 
to herself, "The twenty-seventh 1 — and 
hope, happiness, life, and the joy of life, 
return to me ! Philip ! Philip ! years have 
gone since I first saw you in the old 
Roman streets, mad with Ufe and bright 
spirits. I loved you then, I have loved 
you since, I love you still, ay 1 love 
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you wildly, madly still— my husband I— 
my husband 1" 

And throwing desperately all the 
misery and guUt of her past life behind 
her, this woman looked to the future, 
to compensate her for the troubled years 
through which she had struggled on till 
now. How troubled, how ' dreary they 
had been, her own heart only knew; 
how eagerly she clutched at the cup of 
happiness now held within her reach, 
only they can tell who, through such 
troubled, long years, have held on to 
life with the one burning desire, that is 
never destined for fruition. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MAISON DB SANT]^. 

Life spread before him fair aod far, 

And his heart went bounding to it, 
For oh 1 no prophet light shone o^er 

The path that was leading him through it. 

Oh ! could he have seen it running before him, 

Have seen where his footsteps tending, 
Were to lead him through sorrow, and guilt, and shame, 

To the madhouse^s dianal ending ; 

His untamed heart would have quailed with fear. 
His knees would hare trembled to prayer. 

His lips would have murmured, ** Thy will be done. 
But, O merciful God, not there 1'* 

CM. 

A FIACRE drew up at the entrance to a 
mansion situated about three miles beyond 
the Barrier of the Star, and approached 
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by the Avenue of NeuiUy. This mansion 
extended on three sides of a square, 
round a flagged court; the fourth side 
was made by some low outbuilding, from 
the centre of which an archway led into 
another square piece of ground, about 
half an acre in extent, walled round on 
every side. These high walls, covered 
with ivy, cast a sombre shade over the 
grass-plot beneath, round which ran 
gravelled walks. Beyond the walls grew 
a range of poplars, that helped still 
further to keep out the sunbeams. There 
were no flower-beds in this dull enclo- 
sure, nothing bright or pleasant to the 
eye, nothing soothing to the taste, or 
grateful to the fancy of those who took 
their daily exercise there — all was dull, 
damp, and desolate-looking. And this 
was not a convent, nor a hospital — 
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well, yes, a hospital in one sense — it 
was a Maison de Sante; and this dreary 
grass enclosure, shaded by ivied walls 
and poplar-trees, was the recreation 
ground of the more sane of its inmates. 
Some score of them are now taking 
what dismal recreation can be found 
in that fiinereal garden. 

One man is moving round and round 
in a circle, and telling his companions 
he has discovered the secret of the 
perpetual motion. He was a mathema- 
tician, and his studies turned his brain. 

Another young handsome man, with a 
grave, thoughtful countenance, paces slowly 
to and fro, his eyes bent on the ground- 
one whom a fond mother, or tender 
sisters, might own with pride. He was an 
officer; a sun-stroke in AfHca had con- 
signed him, a hopeless lunatic, in the 
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prime of hi» manhood, to that gloomy 
building, to that dreary recreation 
ground. Your heart yearns to him, as 
you see him, and think of the brief, care- 
less past, of the too probable long, hope- 
less future. Ohl death, death, you sigh, 
what are you doing, busy amidst the 
happy homes and pleasant places of 
the earth, and passing by this poor 
suflferer, to whom thou would'st bring 
such sweet release? 

But while we have paused thus to 
sketch the place, and snatch a glance at 
its inmates, a gentleman, English in 
style — ^but English in its best aspect of 
grave good-breeding— has alighted from 
the fiacre, and, desiring the driver to 
wait, has rung at the door let into the 
wall that screens the house from the 
high-road. It opens by the agency of a 
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cord, and, the gentleman walking in, it 
closes again, and he finds himself in front 
of the door of the house. 

Some one reconnoitres, for a moment, 
through the slit of glass at the side; 
then the door is opened, and the at- 
tendant — a stolid-looking, strong built 
man — asks what is Monsieur's business. 
Monsieur replies that he wishes to see 
the Doctor. 

He is then conducted across a hall, 
and down several passages, all having a 
wretched odour of stale dinners, that, pro- 
bably, did not smell too appetizing when 
they were fresh, — what then now? At 
the end of one of these passages a door 
admits him into the waiting-room, an 
apartment with a gay paper, painted with 
scenes from Grecian mythology; with 
a great deal of looking-glass and several 
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clocks, a mantel-piece covered with red 
velvet, and a polished floor without a 
carpet ; and it was a question which was 
more cold and dreary — ^this tawdry room, 
or that dark recreation-ground. 

Ushered in here, the stranger seats 
himself on a sofa, and the attendant in- 
forms him the Doctor will be here in a 
few moments, and withdraws. 

Then Price rises from his seat, and the 
excitement he has controlled in the pre- 
sence of the attendant betrays itself as, 
clenching his hands, he paces up and 
down, ejaculating, 

"If now I can only blind this man, 
the game is mine; but if I fail now, if 
nerve or invention desert me, or if he 
refuse to admit my credentials, why, still 
I know enough to crush them both. Yet, 
if I can accomplish this, if I can only 
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hurl the thunderbolt I meditate in the 
midst of their fancied security, I shall 
have enjoyed a revenge that will com- 
pensate me for the downfall of those 
hopes I was mad enough to have built 
on for years — ^" 

There were steps heard in the passage; 
he resumed his seat, calm, self-possessed, 
most gentlemanlike in dress and air. To 
him enters Monsieur Girard. 

"How is our poor friend?" he asks, 
after they have exchanged salutations, 
and talked a little about the weather. 

Girard glances round the room, as if 
there could be eavesdroppers in liiat bare 

■ 

apartment. 

" Very low 1" he replies, " very de- 
sponding, au reste*' — and he smiles sig- 
nificantly — " much as when you and 
our esteemed Doctor brought him here I" 
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"You will be surprised to hear that 
Madame has changed her mind about 
him, and desires now that he shall 
he removed to England, if, on seeing 
him, I shall think it safe. It is 
customary — Madame desires me to say 
that she believes so — to pay for the 
entire year, though the patient may 
have only remained, as in this case, a 
few months." 

All said in -so quiet and business- 
like a manner as to seem a thing of 
course. 

Girard, too, only knows Price as a 
person in the confidence of Mrs. Dor- 

rington— probably a relative, or . 

Well, French notions are sometimes lax. 
He had at any rate conveyed Mr. Dorring- 
ton to the asylum, and it was very natural 
that, now the EngUsh lady had changed 
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her mind, she should likewise have selected 
this well-bred friend, who spoke French 
so purely, to execute her wishes. Be- 
sides, he is getting very handsomely 
paid ; for he knows that it is not 
customary to pay for a year in ad- 
vance, and, what is more, he knows 
the Englishman knows it. Mais que 
vouleZ'VOtis? These little jobs have their 
price — and Girard can see behind the 
curtain; and what if it is convenient 
for Madame that she should wish her 
relative to remain quietly under his 
care for a period long or short, he 
will not throw any obstacles in 
Madame's way — he will be paid for 
it, that is all. 

" Will Monsieur Girard, then," the 
gentleman asks, " oblige him by per- 
mitting a private interview with Mr. 
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Dorrington, during which he can ascer- 
tain if it is as yet expedient to remove 
him?" 

Gu-ard is quite wiUing. He smiles a 
little, as if he thought this bit of acting 
unnecessary; then rings, and desires the 
attendant to conduct Monsieur to the 
chamber of Monsieur Dorrington. 

Along more passages and up some 
flights of stairs, then without knocking 
he opens a door, and calling out, "A 
friend to see Monsieur," bids Price 
enter. 

But Price pauses on the threshold — 
he is deadly pale, and something has 
clutched at his heart and made him 
turn sick and faint; he rallies his cou- 
rage — he feels he must not give way 
at this last and probably decisive mo- 
ment — and he steps into the room. 
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A sitting and bed-room — ^that is to 
say, the bed was concealed in a cur- 
tained recess, and the rest of the apart- 
ment meagrely furnished as a sitting-room, 
with a few chairs and a table. Mr. 
Dorrington was sitting at the table — a 
book lay open before him — ^he raised his 
head as Price entered. 

He was terribly altered — altered as 
ten years would not have altered him 
outside those walls. The foreboding pang 
at Price's heart had been a true pro- 
phet of the havoc he was to witness; 
and there was this anomaly in Price's 
nature, that though he would have 
scrupled at little to advance his own 
interests, though in the valet ambition 
was as o'ermastering as it may have 
been in Napoleon, and only different in 
kind, yet he shrank as might a woman 
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from witnessing any suffering: With a 
merciless heart this man had a delicately 
sensitive organization^ 

For a moment Mr. Dorrington seemed 
bewildered as his eyes fell on Price's 
face; then a cry of joy broke from his 
lips — ^he rose and staggered feebly for- 
ward. 

"Oh, you are come at last I" he 
cried; "and you will befriend me — ^you 
will take me from this place, Price — 
will you not, dear, good Price? I was 
always kind to you." 

And seizing Price's hands, he gazed 
imploringly at him. 

Here at least there was little to fear. 
Price had dreaded a storm of rage for 
the share he had taken in bringmg 
Mr. Dorrington to the asylum ; and he 
could judge how much his confinement 
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had broken his spirit when his old 
master uttered no reproach, made no 
allusion to the past, but addressed him 
in tones of supplication. 

" Be calm, Mr. Dorrington ; I am 
your friend, and if you wiU listen to 
me quietly, I may be able to take you 
from this;* 

"If you only free me, Price, I will 
thank and bless you to the end of my 
life. And Price, name your own re- 
ward — only restore me to my child 
and freedom." 

"Listen, then, Mr. Dorrington — I 
shall not detain you long. Mrs. Dorring- 
ton maintains that she was justified in 
placing you here." 

"Curse her I" cried Mr. Dorrington, 
his features working excitedly, as the 
remembrance of his wrongs rushed on his 
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enfeebled mind; "may vengeance light 
on her!" 

"Well, it may not be far oflF, if 
you will only listen quietly; if not, I 
must leave you." 

"Stay, stay, Price I — I am calm, in- 
deed I am. I will not interrupt you 
again, Price." 

" It is not for me," continued the valet 
calmly, "to decide whether Mrs. Dorring- 
ton could bring sufficient proof to justify 
her proceeding in a court of law. What 
concerns me is this: I have the power 
to take you from this house; but if I do 
so I incur a heavy responsibility, and lay 
myself open to severe penalities, should 
Mrs. Dorrington establish the legality of 
her proceedings. I am compelled, there- 
fore, to ask, where the danger is so 
great should success not attend the step 

VOL. IIL o 
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I am about to veBture on for your 
sake, that in case of your defeating 
Mrs. Dorrington, and retaining the free- 
dom I can give you, you will guarantee 
a compensation commensurate with the 
risk I incur." 

"Name your own terms, Price, I will 
do anything to escape from this." 

" I require of you then, Mr. Doiring- 
ton, to swear that you will secure to 
me perfect immunity from being called 
on to answer for anything I may have 
done in this affair under Mrs. Dorring- 
ton's directions, and that the moment 
it is in your power you will secure to 
me the sum of 2000/., besides an annuity 
of 200Z. per annum." 

"It will beggar me, Price — it will 
beggar me I" cried Mr. Dorrington, de- 
spairingly. 
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"Listen to me yet a few moments. 
Suppose you were the possessor of the 
Dorrington estates, would you hesitate 
to grant what I ask ?" 

" Not a second." 

"Still further. Suppose for a moment 
that I could put you in possession of 
those estates." 

Mr. Dorrington passed his hand over 
his forehead — he seemed unable to take 
in Price's meaning. 

" I puzzle you, I see, but a few words 
win make it all clear. Suppose I knew 
of a will made by your brother when 
he was dying, and which your sister-in- 
law has never allowed to see the light, 
and yet never dared to make away with ? " 

" Go on. Price — go on!" murmured Mr. 
Dorrington, faintly; but his eyes were 
fixed with eager interest on Price, and 

02 
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every nerve was strained in deep attention. 

" To make a short story, such a will 
exists, leaving her only a life-interest in 
the property, which, on her death, is 
to revert to Miss Clara Dorrington." 

"To Clara I — ^to my daughter! — ah! I 
see it aU now — and, and — " 

He was trembUng with eagerness, and, 
clutching the table, still gazed imploringly 
at Price. 

** It is Mrs. Dorrington's interest to con- 
ceal this will until she shall have married 
your daughter to her son; and to accom- 
plish this she has put you here, where 
you are out of the way.*' 

"And Clarar-what of her, Price?'' 

" Miss Dorrington is at the Park, and 
the wedding does not seem likely to 
come off." 

" She is safe, then! Oh! Price, you 
have taken a load from my heart! — 
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but — " he suddenly exclaimed, starting 
up in excitement, " Fiend, you have 
come here to test my sanity by this 
wild story, and to twist my acceptance 
of it into proof of my fitness for the 
prison you have consigned me to! I 
see through you now! Inhuman villain! 
that would torture me thus!" 

For a moment, Price was thunder- 
struck. Should this notion once seize 
possession of Mr. Dorrington, it threat- 
ened to overthrow all his plans. He 
rose from his seat, and said in a tone 
of regret, 

" I shall then wish you good morning, 
Mr. Dorrington." 

He had calculated rightly on his vic- 
tim's fears. 

"Oh! Price, spare me! — ^be merciful!" 
he exclaimed. "Pity one who dares not 
trust his own reason now." 
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" I am ready to pity you — ^prepared 
to help you, Mr. Domngton, if you will 
allow me. As to the truth of my story, 
once you are at liberty, you can make 
inquiries. All that I need now is your 
oath to perform what I have asked for 
my own security, and as a set-off against 
the risk I incur. Perhaps, too, when 
you reflect a few moments on the course 
Mrs. Dorrington has adopted, my story 
may not appear so very improbable.'' 

Price had conquered. Mr. Dorrington 
no longer seemed to doubt. One eager 
desire to escape from the place he was 
in overmastered all other * feelings ; and 
when, an hour later, the fiacre drove 
from the gate, it bore - away one whom 
a brief space more might have added 
to the life-long inmates of Monsieur 
Girard's Maison de Santi. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN EVENING IN JUNE. 

Oh ! neyer another month can be 
Like the golden month of June— 

The dewy mom, and the moonlit night, 
And the sumptuous blaze of noon. 

What spicy breath from the meadow steals, 
What odours the south wind blows 

From the quaint parterre, where the roses bloom. 
And the faint white lily grows. 

The shadows steal o'er the dial stone. 
Through the drowsy noontide hours, 

To the lidling song of the murmurous bee 
Astir in the lime-tree flowers. 

CM. 

The rich sunset of an evening towards 
the close of June, jewelling the many 
windows of Dorrington Park with count- 
less rubies, shone full on the terrace 
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walk, where Edmund Morton and Clara 
Dorrington walked slowly to and fro. 
He was still an invalid, leaning on his 
companion, who watched his countenance 
to detect the first symptoms of fatigue. 

"You get much . stronger, Edmund," 
said Clara. " You have walked more 
to-day, and with less fatigue." 

" I enjoy walking to-day," he said. 
" This lovely evening tempts me on. 
I never thought the country so lovely 
before." 

And he stopped to gaze at the pros- 
pect before them. The rich Warwick- 
shire lands, wearing the glory of the 
summertide and the warm splendour of 
sunset. They gazed down from the 
terrace on the outstretching acres of the 
park— on the gardens quaint and rich 
with glowing flower knots, whose per- 
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fume floated up on the sunny air. The 
bees sailed slowly across, bearing with 
difficulty their frequent thefts; the pea- 
cocks dozed on the balustrades, the sun- 
set flaming on their gorgeous plumage. 
Beyond lay the green extent of park, 
broken into hiU and hollow, whose giant 
elms threw a breadth of cool shade 
across the landscape; the lake caught 
and gave back the crimson of the sky, 
tinging even the snowy plumage of the 
pausing swan. Still beyond the park 
lay bathed in mellowest light a vale 
rich as the Damascene in mead and 
orchard and the golden squares of wheat 
and barley, but English in its deep 
hedgerows, foamed with the elder's 
cream, in substantial farm-houses, in 
tapering spires, in the rural beauty and 
content of an English shire. 
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^'This is lovely indeed!" said Edmund; 
" and how near I was taking farewell 
of it all," he added, endeavouring to 
speak lightly. 

"That is past now," said Clara. "And 
I can scarcely even regret the illness 
that has taught me to know my cousin." 

"You trust me then, Clara?" 

"I do indeed, Edmund." 

" But this slow recovery — ^when, Clara, 
shall I be strong enough to do you 
justice — to claim your father's freedom — 
to ask his permission to call you mine?" 

"But, Edmund, dare I hope that you 
can do this? — ^wiU your conviction of 
my father's sanity avail against Mrs. 
Dorrington's assertions, supported by the 
evidence of Price — of Dr. Mowbray-r-of 
the proprietor of the asylum?" 

" Clara," he said eagerly, " if you think 
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80, only hear me. Be mine at once; 
when I am your husband, shall I not 
have a right to claim the custody of your 
father — ^to bear him where we will?" 

Her head was half averted, but he 
saw the blush deepen on her cheek, and 
the hand he had taken was not with- 
drawn from his. Times had changed 
since the day when Clara Dorrington 
wrote in her diary that nothing could 
tempt her to become Edmund Morton's 
wife. 

And he— his iUness, his mother's aliena- 
tion, had taught him a stern lesson — ^he 
was no longer the weak and wavering 
being he had been. As yet he did not 
see clearly the wisest course to adopt, 
but he believed that once the husband 
of Clara, once his interests were identical 
with hers, he then could claim the 
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care of Mr. Dorrington's person. Beyond 
this he hardly looked; he could not yet 
bring himself to contemplate the thought 
of denouncing his mother; even to Clara 
he had not hinted the secret Mrs. Dor- 
rington had confided to him. He felt, 
too, that he could not substantiate Clara's 
claims, should his mother, as she had 
declared she would, deny all knowledge 
of a will in her favour. 

On the whole, he had determined to 
trust the issue of this matter to his 
mother's generosity. He knew that in 
the settlements now drawn up she had 
retained the right of disposing of the 
estates as she pleased, with a charge of 
a thousand a -year to her husband, 
should he survive her. From this he 
was led to hope that it was his mother's 
intention to leave the remaining three 
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thousand a -year to him. Should this 
prove so, it were better to let the fraud 
Mrs. Dorrington had confessed remain 
buried in oblivion. 

In this reasoning, while we may not 
agree with Edmund, we yet must confess 
it had much to recommend it, when 
it is considered that an opposite course, 
while it would most probably result in 
utter failure, would fix upon him the 
odious attempt to convict his mother of 
a fraud, and would certainly lose him 
and Clara all chance of inheriting any 
portion of the Dorrington estates. Under 
these circumstances, we think most per- 
sons would have decided to act as 
Edmund Morton did. Against those very 
virtuous characters who may choose to 
condemn him we have nothing to urge; 
we can only say to them, " Macte virtute^^.* 
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and inquire if they have ever been in a 
similar position. 

As Clara and Edmund prepared to 
return to the house, they were met by 
two figures approaching from it — those 
of Mrs. Dorrington and Mr. Helmer. 

" I must scold you, Edmund, for 
remaining out so late," said his mother, 
advancing to him. "My dear boy, the 
sun has nearly set, and you are not 
strong enough to risk the chill of the 
evening air; Clara, you must take more 
care of our patient," and playfully tap- 
ping Clara's cheek, she passed on, Hel- 
mer lifting his hat, and bowing low 
to Clara. 

" That will be a match," said Helmer, 
when they had got out of hearing. 

" Yes; well, it is all for the best in 
the end — I shall have done her no harm.'' 
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^^ Is that cursed document still in 
your possession?" 

" It is, if you mean — " 

" Of course I do; but I wish you would 
tear or bum it, or give it to me to do 
away with; it will get us into mischief 
some fine day." 

" Well, well, we shall see ; you must 
not presume too much, sir, yet." 

" Why, Margaret, we are not young 
lovers; you speak as if we had to begui 
the past over again." 

" And what, Philip, if I wish it?— can 
you not bear with me if I do seek to 
recreate the past, to dream myself young 
again— young as when we met in Rome. 
But, come now, tell me the truth — am 
I so much changed?" 

He looked at her, and smiled at the 
earnestness with which she strove to 
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call back her youth; and in truth the 
years that had gone had but slightly 
touched her early loveliness — ^they had 
given enbonpoint to her figure and ma- 
tronly pride to her air, but they had 
not touched her rich hair with one 
thread of gray, or dimmed the light 
of her eyes, or stolen the bloom from 
the cheek, or the softness from the 
contour of that fair face. 

Her style of dress aided her beauty; 
the full folds of the grey silk, softened 
with white lace, the cap— a simple band 
of some most delicate lace — descending 
in lappets fastened beneath the chin, 
were devoid of any pretence at dress- 
ing young, and for that very reason 
rendered her more youthful-looking. 

"No, Margaret, without flattery, you 
wear remarkably well — you hardly look 
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ten years older than when we first met; 
but I — ^what a battered old rouS you 
must think me I" 

She gazed up at him passionately. 
It is true, his youth had fled, and 
that beauty which appertains to youth ; 
but his were still the mien and face 
that women love — dark, proud, scornful, 
yet capable of a tender smile and a 
winning glance ; a form spare, but 
sinewy, clean-limbed, well-proportioned, 
lithe, and graceful in movement, and 
with all the scars of his wild life on 
him, Helmer was still a man few 
women would have refused to call 
handsome. 

" You are changed, as men will 
change, Philip, for the better. You 
have lost the sleek comeliness of youth 
— which is a man's poorest attraction — 

VOL. ni. P 
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and you have gained in power, in 
force, in dignity — ^in all his noblest 
qualities." 

"You know how to flatter, Mar- 
garetta mia^ when you would per- 
suade me that used-up forty-five is 
better than jocund thirty." 

"The one age has learnt all that 
life has to teach," she replied, "while 
it has yet long years in which to 
profit by the teaching. But it is little 
wonder, Philip, that I should wish to 
think you young, since thus alone can 
I hope to forget the far greater differ- 
ence the lapse of time makes in a 
woman's age." 

"What fly is that coming up the 
avenue ?" 

"It must be from the station — ^it is 
about the time. I see it makes for 
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the servants' entrance. Oh I it is 
Price 1" 

"And this man, you told me, is in 
your confidence? We must get rid of 
him, Margaret I" 

" What ! of Price, the most trust- 
worthy — " 

"Of treasures — but I have no faith 
in treasures ; and as for trustworthiness, 
trust died when credit did 1 Shall we 
go in now?" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



love's omnipotence. 



And why should guilty creatures love 

Less utterly than those 
Whose lot is conscious innocence, 

And virtue's calm repose ? 

Love reigns alike in every heart, 

Sways evei-y human life, 
Be it of Egypt's wanton queen. 

Or Dudley's sainted wife. 

It is that ^' touch of nature ** still 
That ^^ makes the whole world kin,^' 

And teaches lives of love to own 
Some link with lives of sin. 

CM. 

At last the day dawned that was to 
make Mrs. Dorrington Helmer's wife, 
in the eyes of the world ; for to her 
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that marriage, years ago, in Rome, was 
the only valid one, and her subsequent 
union to Mr. Dorrington but a form. 
From a sleepless night she rose, early, 
to welcome the morning that welcomed 
her to new life. In its gladness, as 
it broke radiantly over the gardens be- 
neath her window, glistening on the 
pearly drops sprinkled over leaf and 
flower, she saw the type of her own 
happier existence. She suffered no fear, 
no doubt, of Helmer's reformation to 
intrude on her mind ; she indulged 
in no fantastic imaginings of possible 
evil, such as haunt the young bride 
even in her happiest hour. Margaret 
Dorrington had suffered too much not 
to be chary of her happiness when 
it came. 

Time passed on — a knock at her 
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door — ^her maid (not Luscombe^he 
had been dismissed) come to tell her 
it was time to rise. 

"Bring me a jcup of coffee, Annette, 
and then I will dress.'* 

She went into her dressing-room; her 
bridal dress lay on the bed — soft peach- 
coloured silk, covered with Honiton 
lace. 

Presently her maid came to dress 
her, and, when drest, she gazed long 
in the glass, earnestly contemplating 
the image reflected there — ^the image of 
a still most lovely woman, looking her 
loveliest. It was marvellous, even to 
herself, how the strange, wild life she 
had led had lefb so little trace on her 
beauty. Was it that all the scars were 
on her heart ? — all the blight on her 
moral beauty? 
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Still time sped on — ^the hour was 
nigh at hand. The wedding was to be 
strictly private — Clara her only friend, 
she and Edmund the sole guests. But, 
no doubt, the church would be well 
thronged with the tenantry, and the 
villagers, and farm people around. Some 
even of the local aristocracy would, 
possibly, be attracted to witness the 
ceremony. 

At ten o'clock the carriage conveying 
Mrs. Dorrington, Edmund, and Clara 
drove from the porch of Dorrington 
Park. As it passed through the Park 
gates, a group of five persons entered 
the Park by a private gate, and ad- 
vanced towards the house. It consisted 
of four men and a woman. Two of 
the men were young and handsome. 
Between them walked a third, neither 
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young nbr handsome — a man low in 
stature, spare, but wiry in figure, of 
pale complexion, strongly-marked fea- 
tures, and keen, suspicious, dark eyes, 
ever on the qui vive. 

"Now, Mr. Baker, I hope you fully 
understand," said the darker of the two 
young men, " that our object is to 
accomplish our purpose if possible with- 
out any unpleasantness, and that your 
business is simply to keep in the back- 
ground until called upon to give assist- 
ance ; and you, are also to understand 
that if we can possibly do without your 
assistance we will." 

"And remember, mind remember, I 
have your word that nothing shall be 
done to injure Price." 

"No, the aid he has given us secures 
his immunity ; though I regret that 
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such a scoundrel is to get off so easily." 

"My promise is sacred." 

He who thus interceded for Price 
brought up the rear, the lady we have 
noticed leaning on his arm. He looked 
about sixty years of age, a tall man, 
with grey hair, and an indecisive ex- 
pression of face— one, too, who seemed 
to have known much trouble, and to 
have been somewhat shaken by it. 

" Oh I Hubert," exclaimed the lady 
who leaned on the person just described, 
suddenly throwing back her veil, and dis- 
covering a countenance full of nervous 
agitation, " I can never get through what 
you ask me. Let me go back." 

" No, no, mother, impossible ; for 
your own sake, for aU our sakes, you 
must not give way now. Dear mother, 
promise me you will not" 
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"I shall try, Hubert, but I fear it 
will be beyond my strength.** 

"God will give you strength, mother, 
when you most need it," said Hubert, 
solemnly. 

Thus this strangely-assorted company 
approached the house. They were ex- 
pected; for as they ascended the steps, 
the door was opened by Price, and 
they silently passed in, and the door 
closed behind them. 

The ceremony in the church was 
over ; the vows had been spoken that 
made Philip Helmer and Margaret Dor- 
rington man and wife; the signatures 
affixed in the vestry-room ; and now 
the bridal party moved homewards. 

Did that radiant woman feel no sha- 
dow deepening over her— hear no whisper 
at her heart of the impending doom? 
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If 80, her looks belie her ; for never 
has she seemed so brilliantly beautiful 
as now that, leaning on her husband, 
she descends the steps leading from the 
church door, amidst the murmured 
praises of the crowd. 

Half an hour later the little party 
is assembled in the drawing-room. They 
have still three hours to wait before 
the bride and bridegroom leave Dor- 
rington Park for London, whence 
they cross to Paris, and then on to 
Italy. 

" I trust you will find your home 
at the Vicarage everything that is plea- 
sant, Clara," said Mrs. Hdmer. "Even 
should it prove dull, it will not be 
for long, and then I shall hope to 
take a nearer interest in your wel- 
fare." 
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"And, aunt," said Clara, "now that 
we are about to part, do listen to 
my prayer. Believe me, dear aunt, 
my father will be safer in my care 
and — Edmund's, than in the hands of 
strangers. " 

"Well, Clara, it will prove a serious 
responsibility ; for although I could 
never persuade you, my dear child, 
how necessary restraint was for your 
father, yet there is no doubt — " 

"Mr. Dorrington and Mr. Harwoodl" 
Price announces, throwing the door 
open. 

The words died on Mrs. Helmer's 
lips. She uttered no cry — ^she did not 
faint. Deadly pale, struck motionless as 
a statue, and with a wild fear, a dumb 
agony, in her face, she yet retained 
all her faculties — saw all the danger, 
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and strove still to face it. With a 
cry of joy Clara had flown to her 
father's arms; a flush of beautiful tri- 
umph shone on Lionel's young brow; 
Helmer, who had started up, looked 
half fierce, half puzzled; while, in the 
background, Price preserved his calm, 
self-possessed mien, a strong contrast 
to the agitation and horror visible in 
Edmund Morton's pallid countenance. 

So, for a minute, was grouped the 
figures in the drawing-room at Dor- 
rington Park. Then, the first to re- 
cover, Mrs. Helmer stepped forw;ard. 

"If this was meant for an agreeable 
surprise on one of the few happy 
days of my life," she said, with a 
terrible self-command, " I ought to 
thank those who have contrived it ; 
Jbut if, as I imagine, meant, basely 
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meant, treacherously plotted, to frighten 
or injure me, I can only despise the 
small ingenuity of those who, at the 
risk of any mischief to that poor man, 
have removed him from the care ne- 
cessary for his recovery 1" 

" Say rather, Mrs. Dorrington, from 
the prison, where I ought never to have 
been placed/' 

She smiled. 

" I believe there is no more common 
symptom of mental infirmity than Mr. 
Dorrington has shown in that remark. 
But what can this matter to me? If it 
please you all, Clara, Edmund, and you, 
sir, who are a stranger to me, that Mr. 
Dorrington should wander about the 
world, making himself ridiculous, on you 
be the responsibility. I am prepared to 
answer for the part I have taken, 
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which is, permit me to think, the wisest 
and kindest. And now perhaps you 
wiU release me from what I must con- 
sider an iU-timed and impertinent in- 
trusion;" and, queenly still, she turned 
away with an air of wearied indifference. 

" I regret, Mrs. Dorrington," began 
Lionel. 

" My name is Helmer, sir," she inter- 
rupted, haughtily. 

" Mrs. Helmer, I regret I must tres- 
pass further on your time, and recall to 
your recollection one or two events of 
the past" 

She started, and turned suddenly 
round; her eyes met his — she faltered 
beneath his gaze. 

" Well, sir," she said, faintly, ** I sup- 
pose I must listen." 

" One event which I would bring 
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before you," continued Lionel, "is a will 
made on his death-bed by Mr. Dor- 
rington." 

His gaze was fixed intently on her 
face, to see how far she would blench 
at these words. Suddenly she raised her 
eyes to his, and there blazed from them 
an exulting triumph, which she bit her 
lips to keep from escaping into words. 

" And which you have at this mo- 
ment concealed in a secret drawer of 
that escritoire." 

He pointed to one standing in a recess. 

Mrs. Helmer quietly drew forth a key. 

*' There," she said, " is the key of the 
escritoire, and you are at liberty to 
search for and produce your will; but 
who" (and she burst into an exulting 
laugh) "has gulled you with this melo- 
dramatic story?" 
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" I am answerable for the story," 
uttered Price, in accents of calm 
malignity, " and I am here to confirm 
it if necessary." 

She looked down on him with a 
withering glance of hate. 

" You are beneath my contempt," 
she said. " Well, sir, have you found 
the will you seek?" 

No; it was plain that she had, perhaps 
at the eleventh hour, made away with 
this evidence of her guilt. 

" Then, Price," said Lionel, turning to 
the valet, "we must rely on what proofs 
you can adduce." 

" They are," said Price, " my own 
oath, which I am ready to take, of 
having witnessed a wiU leaving all my 
late master's estates for life to Mrs. 
Dorrington, but to go at her death to 
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his niece, Miss Clara Dorrington, and—" 
here he took a fold of parchment from 
his pocket — " this copy of the will, which 
I had made in case of any accident 
occurring to the other." 

Still Mrs. Dorrington retained her 
composure. 

" I feel powerless," she said, " against 
fraud like this — but the law will protect 
me, I have no doubt." 

"I said," continued Lionel, "that I 
had two events to bring before you. 
Mrs. Helmer, you doubtless congratulate 
yourself that you have so far foiled my 
attempt to have justice done to Miss 
Dorrington, that it may be impossible 
for us to produce the original will. It 
is quite possible, Mrs. Helmer, that you 
might carry this case against us, but I 
request your attention to these par- 
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ticulars: Should we succeed in establish- 
ing Miss Dorrington's claims, she will be 
comparatively little benefited, since you 
retain the property during your life; 
and you will admit that, could we at 
once place Mr. Dorrington in possession 
of the estates, we should more than 
accomplish any purpose the production 
of the will you have destroyed could 
have answered. This we rely on doing 
by establishing the fact of your having 
been Mr. Helmer's wife at the period of 
your marriage to Mr. Dorrington." 

He had succeeded this time. A wild 
shriek broke from Mrs. Helmer's lips — 
all self-possession, all her wondrous dis- 
simulation, abandoned her-she sank on 
her knees, and, hiding her face in her 
hands, seemed stricken to the earth be- 
neath her load of shame. Suddenly 
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Helmer strode forward — ^he raised her 
from the ground, and folded her in his 
arms. ** Margaretta, Margaretta mia," he 
whispered, " look 'up, my wife. Come, 
let us be brave, and own the truth, for 
on me fall all the blame. I forsook 
you basely, and you thought me dead; 
and, thinking so, you married another, 
and who will dare blame you? — not I, 
Margaretta. Let them have the lands — 
let them have all. The woman who has 
held an unchanging love in her heart for 
me all these long years since I deserted 
her shall not find the worthless scamp 
she has been silly enough to love un- 
grateful.'' 

His words raised her to new life — 

« 

she sprang up, she looked proudly round, 
— then she spoke, but now softly, and 
with something of tenderness in her voice. 
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"There is not one here," she said, 
" that has not judged Margaret Dorring- 
ton more harshly than she has merited — 
not one that has not thought her a 
selfish, ambitious woman. I am not; I 
have been taught the world's bitter 
lessons of suspicion and self-defence. 
My conscience has been seared, my 
heart hardened, my very nature changed, 
and yet I have never coveted wealth 
or power for myself. First for my son 
I strove for the possession of these 
lands— for him and for my husband I 
would fain have retained them. But 
dearer now to me is that declaration 
from my husband's Kps than it would 
be to own all Warwickshire, and feel he 
loved me not." 

None who heard her speak doubted 
that they heard the truth. On the 
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hearts of all present fell the conviction 
of the inherent nobleness of this woman's 
nature; thwarted, soiled, embittered as it 
had been, it shone forth even now, 
though with dimmed lustre, yet evi- 
dencing all that, under other circum- 
stances, it might have raised her to. 

Lionel's voice trembled now as he 
spoke again. 

" The duty that remains for me to 
discharge is a painful one," he said, 
" but it must be done." 

He went to the door. " Now, Arden," 
he said, in faltering accents. 

There was a second's pause. A deep 
flush rose to Helmer's face, and he 
looked anxiously to the door. Then 
Hubert Arden led his mother into the 
room. As her eyes fell on Helmer phe 
turned away and shuddered. 
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"Mrs. Arden, you know this man?" 
asked Lionel. 

She turned to answer, but Helmer 
interposed 

" Silence, all of you 1" he shouted ; 
" she shall hear the story you have to 
tell from no lips but mine. Margaret, 
you may curse me now," he said bit- 
terly, "for there stands my wife, whom 
I married before I met the only woman 
I have ever loved — ^for you," he said, 
turning to Mrs. Arden, " I have only hate 
and defiance I" 

Ahl it was all over now — all, all 1^— her 
dream of love and repentance and happi- 
ness with him. And what remained now 
for Margaret Dorrington ? — a life of misery, 
of despair, of utter blank despair, un- 
cheered by one hope, by one consoling 
thought. Guilty, disgraced, abandoned, 
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long years were before her of hopeless 
anguish. Could she bear it? she asked 
herself at that moment, when, as her 
arm feU from his, and she sank down 
in her wretched isolation, she felt as if 
drifted out on a sea of icy desolation, 
where even the death that would be 
welcome loomed far off through the mist 
of long years to come. 

Then Mrs. Arden spoke. 

" I have been forced here, Arden, to 
save this lady and myself from a great 
wrong; and now I hope we may never 
meet again — ^would to heaven we had 
never metl" 

" Ay," he said bitterly, " would to 
heaven I had never seen your insipid 
baby face, or been cajoled into fancying 
I cared for you, or that you had any 
love for me. And now, Margaret," — 
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he turned to the heart-broken woman 
sitting now in silent despair — "we must 
part ; may God bless you — ^you have been 
a true noble-hearted woman to me — 
happy for you, Margaret, that they can 
free you of a villain like me." 

She started up. 

" No, no, do not leave me, where 
all will hate — all spurn me! Who is 
this woman, Philip? Send her away; 
I, your wife, tell you — ^you will hear 
me, Philip — you will hear me, you 
wiU— " 

She burst into a long, frantic peal of 
laughter, happily terminated by a fit of 
insensibility. 

They did not interfere with Helmer, 
as he bent over the pale form of the 
woman it was plain he loved. Lionel 
saw the workings of remorse in his still 
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handsome wasted features, and he then 
thought it time to speak. 

" Mr. Helmer," he said gently, " you 
can offer one atonement for the misery 
you have wrought — ^that will be, to with- 
draw yourself for ever from contact with 
any of those you have so deeply injured. 
No desire for revenge has actuated us 
in thus disclosing the truth— you have 
no prosecution to dread from us, pro- 
vided you never molest or intrude your 
presence upon any here. There lies the 
door; once over its threshold, and out- 
side the gates of Dorrington Park, choose 
your own path in life, only let it not 
cross ours, and I have authority to 
assure you that you are safe from us — 
safe now, and always/' 

"Then I have indeed found generous 
foes," said Helmer, "and the best return 
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I can make for your generosity will 
be to rid you at once of my presence. 
Mrs. Arden, never in this world will I 

cross your path, so I would willingly 
hear one kind word. You turn away — 
be it so ; I have, I own, deserved 
worse from you than silent contempt. 
Farewell, then, all — ^farewell, true and 
loving heart, that I have treated so 
villanously." 

He knelt down for an instant, and 
kissed the white cheeks of the senseless 
woman — ^then strode suddenly to the 
door, turned, waved his hand, and was 
gone. 

"Her awaking wiU be sad," said 
Clara; "let me be with her, she will 
need all my care." 

She went with the attendants to her 
aunt's room, and as she passed out a 
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sudden deep dejection seemed to fall on 
the rest. Every nerve had long been 
strained to accomplish this morning's 
work, and now that it was done came 
the re-action : they had triumphed, it was 
true, yet what great thing had they 
done? Lionel looked almost miserable — 
he could not think of anything but the 
misery he had brought on that unhappy 
pair, who seemed now from their suf- 
ferings invested with a certain noble- 
ness. 

Ah I dear reader, have you made up 
your mind to follow always only justice 
in this world? — then think of what you 
have decided on. As this world is con- 
stituted, think of the many hearts you 
must break, of the many hopes you 
must crush, of the many lives you must 
ruin ; and then think again if justice may 
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not safely be left in the hands of the 
all perfect God, and if mercy be not 
better suited to the nature of erring 
man. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HAPPY DAYS. 

Ah I happy days at Hoghton Hall, 

Ah I honeymoon of perfect bliss, 
How oft, grown famous, he^ll recidl 

No year so sweetly calm as this ; 

Though, on its close, a shadow came, 
When the old man was laid to rest. 

And hall and boroughs, wealth and name. 
By the young squire were possest. 

And then a change came o'er his dream. 
And, in his breast, ambition stirred. 

But such as Sidney might beseem. 

Or England from her Hampden heard. 

" Strawberry HiU,'' a MS. Poem, 

Price, perhaps, was the only individual 
completely satisfied with the events of 
that morning* He had seen the man 
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who had usurped the place meant for 
himself stript of his borrowed plumes, 
and sent adrift on the world, while the 
blow that had fallen on Mrs. Dorrington 
seemed to him adequate punishment for 
his disappointment. His subsequent career 
may be briefly told. He invested his 
gains, amounting to several thousands, in 
the purchase of an hotel on the Rhine, for 
the accommodation of the aristocratic 
English. A very few years, and he again 
invested, this time in a first-class hotel 
in the vicinity of St. James's Square: 
There he still flourishes, is married to a 
lady of very respectable family, and pos- 
sesses one of the prettiest villas at Roe- 
hampton. Perhaps some of my readers 
may know the master of The -- — hotel, 

Street, St. James's Square. Assuredly 

some of them must have sojourned at his 
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house ; if so, they have found the charges 
high, but the carte and the accommoda- 
tion unexceptionable 

When Mrs. Dorrington recovered, her 
anguish for some time bordered on mad- 
ness; it then settled down into a deep 
despondency, from which in time the un- 
ceasing care and affection of Clara and 
her son succeeded in rousing her to deep 
repentance. She did not live many years, 
yet long enough to hear of the death of 
Helmer, just as he had succeeded in 
attaining to a position of some influence 
in Melbourne. She wore deep mourning 
the remainder of her life. She seemed 
tacitly to imply that death had made him 
hers again, and in dying the last word 
that fell from her lips was his name. 

During her life no one desired to dis- 
pute with her the possession of the estates. 
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She did not make any confession, but by 
resigning the management of everything 
into Mr. Dorrington's care, seemed to ac- 
knowledge his right; while the union of 
her son to Clara Domngton rendered 
Clara's succession secure. By these un- 
selfish hearts, tried in the furnace of 
affliction, and prizing only their mutual 
affection, no more was required. Their 
lives henceforth were peaceful and happy 
— are still peaceful and happy, though 
Mr. Dorrington grows feeble, and Edmund 
a trifle too stout, and Clara is nursing 
her fifth baby, and her fifth boy, so that 
there seems little danger of Dorrington 
Park lacking an heir-male. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A FAEEWELL. 

The ceaseless sound of London life 

Pouts in upon my ear, 
And yet 'tis not its revelry 

My spirit seems to hear ; 

No^-other echoes stir within 

My hearths remotest cell, 
The bell that rings from yonder church 

Seems now no common bell ; 

Sweet snatches of old memories come, 

Borne on each scattered chime, 
That tunes my thoughts to hope and prayer, 

Meet music for the time. 

But we must now for awhile retrace our 
steps to the period when we saw 
Price drive from the Maison de Sante, 
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outside the Barrier of the Star, in order 
that the reader may learn how Lionel 
Harwood and Hubert Arden became 
involved in the plot against Mrs. Dor- 
rington. 

On his arrival in London Price had 
sought out Lionel, certain that in him he 
should find a warm ally, and deeming it 
safer to act in concert with one of Lio- 
nel's position than altogether on his own 
responsibiUty. 

They had consulted together long and 
anxiously as to the best method of pro- 
ceeding. First Lionel had said, 

" Let us go down at once into War- 
wickshire, and, bringing Mr. Dorrington 
with us, confront him with this wretched 
woman, and make her confess every- 
thing." 

But Price shook his head at this pro- 
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position, and declared that she would meet 
them with calm composure and a flat 
denial 

"Then," said Lionel, "let us put the 
case into the hands of the ablest counsel 
we can procure, and have it thoroughly 
sifted." 

"And waste years, and perhaps be 
beaten in the end," said Price, who had 
a wholesome horror of litigation. 

Then what would Price propose? 

"To let this marriage go on, and then 
pounce on her and proclaim the secret of 
her previous marriage, when, to escape 
from the consequences, she would pro- 
bably consent to deliver up the will; if 
she refused, why, then, by proclaiming 
this marriage they would at once inva- 
lidate the wilL" 

But, after all, Lionel had asked, what 
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proof of a previous marriage could they 
produce ? 

Price admitted none, but, he added, 
that to Mrs. Dorrington and Helmer the 
mere assertion of a secret they fancied 
known only to themselves would carry 
proof with it. 

They were still debating this point, when 
Lionel resolved to consult Arden, having 
great reliance on his clear judgment. 

It was then that, struck by the name 
of Helmer, one which he knew belonged 
to his father, Arden had made further 
inquiries, which led to the supposition 
that his father had not accomplished his 
intention of leaving England, and might 
possibly prove to be the same person who 
was about a second time to become Mr9. 
Dorrington's husband. 

Should this prove to be the case, they 
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had stiU another weapon they might use 
effectually. 

In brief, Arden determined to accom- 
pany Lionel and Mr. Dorrington into 
Warwickshire; and having agreed to the 
terms Price asked for his silence and 
co-operation, they ascertained that their 
suspicions were correct, and finally orga- 
nized the plan of operations which we 
have seen ended so successfully. 

Yet to the last moment they had en- 
tertained much, and, when we consider 
the circumstances, justifiable anxiety re- 
specting its issue. 

But there was one individual to whom 
the events connected with this episode 
proved singularly distasteful — that indi- 
vidual, Ada Arden. 

When Lionel had thought fit to com- 
municate the story he had heard from 
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Price to Hubert, he had first procured 
from him a solemn promise of inviolable 
secrecy ; and indeed, even had Hubert not 
been bound by any promise to Lionel, he 
soon saw that circumstances were likely 
to arise that would render it very inex- 
pedient to admit Ada to any share in 
their confidence. 

But women, and especially wives, are 
very sharp-sighted when any secret is 
going on with which they are not to 
be entrusted ; and Ada, notwithstand- 
ing their devices, soon perceived that 
there was a secret. She said so to 
Hubert, and he frankly admitted the 
fact, adding, that he was bound by a 
promise not to reveal it to her. 

Now, under these circumstances, I 
must at once say that I think Ada 
was justified in making herself very 
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unhappy ; for we must admit that 
husbands ought to have no secrets 
in which their wives are not sharers. 

I am sure, my dear madam, yours 
never has any — no, of course not; and 
he accounts for every hour of his time 
satisfactorily: so many hours spent at 
his club, and so many in exercise ; 
occasionally, perhaps, at night, he looks 
in at some theatre, and has a bit of 
supper before coming home. But does 
it never strike you, dear lady, that all 
this may be true, or it may not? You 
shriek, and ask me how I can be so 
wicked ; and yet I have not said that 
it is not true, only that you cannot 
know whether it is or not — the moral 
of which is, that where it is so easy 
to deceive you, you ought not to boast 
so confidently of never being deceived. 
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To Ada, young, enthusiastic, and can- 

« 

did, it seemed terrible that Hubert 
should have any secret she might not 
share. From the first moment of his 
refusal to entrust her with it, she had 
retired into herself, with a proud deter- 
mination not again to importune him, 
or even betray that she was mortified 
at his refusal. 

But this is the very worst course an 
open, impetuous disposition can adopt. 
It chafes incessantly under the unna- 
tural restraint it has imposed on itself, 
until, worked into a fever, it beholds 
everything distorted by its own un- 
healthy vision. 

Thus brooding over her fancied in- 
jury, Ada worked herself into the belief 
that her marriage had been a sad mis- 
take, that Hubert had ceased to love 
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her, that she had lost his confidence, 
and had become a burthen from which 
he would gladly be freed. 

It was when brooding over these 
imaginary miseries that Hubert an- 
nounced to her the necessity he was 
under of going into Warwickshire for 
a few days, and taking his mother with 
him. 

She heard him calmly — ^as calmly ac- 
quiesced ; and then her resolve was 
taken. As soon as Hubert and Mrs. 
Arden were gone, she, too, would go 
back to her father, tell him of her 
mistake, and shelter the rest of her 
miserable existence beneath his old tried 
love and kindness. 

Poor Ada I she was very silly, but 
very, very miserable 1 Through all her 
self-tormenting folly she loved her husr 
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band with an infinite love, would gladly 
have laid down her life for him; but 
for that all the more was she wretched, 
when she fancied her love was not re- 
turned. Oh I for a sudden revelation of 
each other's hearts, that they might get 
one clear glimpse of the deep tender- 
ness, of the passionate aflfection, that lay 
there, and thus learn, once for all, to 
know and trust each other! 

"My dear Hubert, — My dream of 
making you happy has been for ever 
dispelled, and so I write to bid you 
farewell. Our marriage has been a 
mistake. I married, loving you with 
my whole heart, and you have only 
given me a part of yours. I do not 
say that this is your fault, Hubert — I 
feel it is too much my own; still, as 
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I am not all that you require, all that 
you have a right to require in your 
wife, what remains but that I should 
leave you. You may perhaps feel a 
week's grief when you find me gone, 
and then you will rejoice to find that 
you are freed from my caprices, my 
follies, and faults of temper. It is for 
your sake I leave you, Hubert. God 
knows, my husband, I would have 
followed you through any trial, endured 
with you any suffering, and been content 
if by sharing I could have lessened a 
single pang, or spared that noble heart 
one sorrow. Had you loved me, Hubert, 
I should have been so happy, for 
indeed — indeed, I loved you dearly; 
but to see your heart grow daily more 
and more estranged from me, to find 
you thought me unworthy of a confi- 
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dence you shared with another, with 
others, this I could not bear, and so 
I leave you now. I will go to my 
father, that kind old man, who bore 
with me so long and tenderly, and 
whose indulgence perhaps helped to 
make me what I am — weak, way- 
ward, vain, unworthy of you, my 
husband. On his breast I will shelter 
my weary head, beneath his roof I will 
hope to end the life that henceforth 
for me must be a lonely and a sad one. 
God bless you, Hubert, my own once, 
my still dear, dear husband. Will ever 

pray, 

" Your unhappy wife, 

"Ada." 

Poor, silly, extravagant girl 1 what 
had she done? She hardly dared to 
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think or ponder over her resolution, 
lest she should falter in what she con- 
ceived to be her duty. Perhaps, too, 
at the bottom of her heart lay a hope 
that when Hubert found her gone, and 
read her letter, his old love, which 
she deemed weakened, would revive in 

his heart, and then 

She had written the day before to her 
father, to mention her intention of 
coming on a visit to him, and had asked 
him to send a carriage to meet her, 
at the nearest station to Rilsmead, six 
miles distant Her journey down was 
very miserable. As the railway carriages 
speed their swift monotonous flight across 
miles of country, she had time for re- 
flection, and she awoke to a sense of 
the folly and wickedness of the course 
she had taken. Reviewing her married 
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life, the many instances in which she 
had put her husband's affection to the 
test rose to her memory ; and when, 
she asked herself, had he ever given her 
reason to think his love for her had 
suffered any diminution? 

Had she remembered to make allowance 
for the wear and tear of the day, if, when 
he returned home at night, he had sometimes 
seemed weary or depressed ? Had she not 
teased him with her waywardness, saddened 
him with her suspicions and her coldness, 
and yet he had borne it all without com- 
plaint ; and now, to crown all, she was aban- 
doning him, for no cause save his refusal 
to confide to her a secret he had pro- 
mised not to reveal. In short, now 
that she had time for reflection, now 
that the fever of suspicion had burnt it- 
self away, and she saw her conduct in the 
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calm light of reason, it appeared to her 
just as silly and unjustifiable as it has 
already 'done to you, dear readers. 

There was one consolation, however : she 
could return home on the morrow, she 
would explain everything, not softening 
her own folly to her father, and the next 
day she would return home, bum her fool- 
ish letter, and never, never tease or worry 
Hubert again. 

And having come to this resolution, 
she stepped with a lightened heart from 
the train, at the station where she ex- 
pected to find the carriage. 'But here 
no carriage awaited her, and having 
delayed at the station nearly an hour, 
she was obliged to hire one from the 
hotel. 

It was through the shades of a soft 
summer twilight that she drove from the 
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station, and by the time she had neared 
Rilsmead night had fallen. She had de- 
sired the driver to watch for and stop 
any empty carriage that he might pass 
on the road, and inquire if it were 
going for her. 

As she neared her journey's end with- 
out encountering any, a strange presenti- 
ment of iU fell on her mind, and when 
suddenly the carriage pulled up at the 
lodge gates a faint scream rose to her 
lips. 

There was a great delay, it seemed, in 
opening the gates, and, unable to control 
her impatience, Ada put down the window 
and leaned forward. She saw the old 
gatekeeper standing in the moonlight, and 
lifting his hands with, it seemed to Ada, 
an action of pity, as the driver answered 
some question he had put. 

VOL. ni. s 
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"Laurence, it is I, Mrs. Arden," she 
cried, " why do you delay me ? " 

The old man fell back, the horses 
pushed forward, and as the carriage 
passed Ada caught sight of old Lau- 
rence's face, looking white and full of 
strange terror. 

Suddenly her own heart froze. O 
God, if anything had happened! — if her 
father was ill I — ^if — . Again the carriage 
pulled up — the bell rang loudly. Ada 
looked fearfully up. No light in the 
hall — ^the house all dark, save a feeble 
glimmer from two of the upper windows, 
her father's bedroom. 

"Let down the steps!" she called out 
to the driver before the hall - door was 
opened. 

The man started at her harsh voice, 
and obeyed her order. At the same 
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moment the hall -door was opened, and 
her father's servant, holding a can- 
dle, appeared, holding the door cautiously 
open. 

Ada sprang up the steps and stood in 
the hall. The man threw the light on 
her face. 

^'Oh, my good God, Miss Ada!" he 
cried. 

" Oh I ma'am, how came you to hear 
so soon?" 

" To hear what ?" she gasped. 

The servant trembled — he saw she 
knew nothing ! 

" Speak I speak I or I shall die !" she 
said, pressing her hand to her heart, as 
a sudden spasm deprived her of further 
power of speech. 

" Oh I ma'am, my poor master, God 
has taken him suddenly, since this 

s2 
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morning, when he awoke strong and 
healthy I" 

Oh I that scream, so sharp and sudden, 
that pierced the speaker's ear and froze 
his blood, the memory of which, and of 
her white horror-stricken face, he said 
would never leave him I And then 
that long, long insensibility, from which 
they feared they should never rouse her; 
the misery of that awaking — to know her 
loss was a reality, and no fearful 
phantasm of the brain, no dark dream 
of horror, from which she might awake 
to the blessed sunshine. 

At length she asked to be brought 
to his room, and the physician mo- 
tioned them to obey; he hoped to rouse 
her from her state of tearless, stony 
despair. She was taken to the chamber 
of her dead father, and there she gazed 
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once more on the handsome placid face, 
now stilled in death ; then, for the first 
time, tears came to her relief, as she 
gazed on the features she had so loved, 
sweet, still, and calm in the happy re- 
pose that ends all earthly troubles. 

She motioned them to leave the room; 
and then, seating by the dead, she 
prayed long and fervently ; and from 
that prayer, all whose intensity none 
can fathom, Ada Arden rose up a new 
being — all girlish petulance, or wayward- 
ness, or pride, for ever swept from her 
nature by the waves of , that great 
sorrow that had passed over her ; a 
humble penitent, but a strong, calm 
woman, sensible of her past folly, 
but knowing that it was past — utterly 
swept away and obliterated from her 
being ; knowing that henceforth life to 
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her would be a nobler, grander, sim- 
pler thing, if less happy than before. 
It was the teaching her wajrward heart 
had needed, this discipline of trial; and 
it had come with awful severity, and 
done its appointed work, chastening the 
wayward spirit, elevating the passionate 
heart. And while she sat by the bed 
of death, even now thinking of how 
she might best arise and go to her 
husband and ask his pardon, there was 
a confusion in the hall, and voices struck 
on her ear, and she sprang to her feet 
with an eager cry of joy as the door 
opened, and she flew into her hus- 
band's extended arms ! 

, Never, never, to part from him again ; 
never to try him by petulance, or doubt, 
or caprice — a fit helpmeet now for the 
only man she could ever have loved 1 
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Nothing but this trial could have 
restored them thus to one another — 
could have taught them to know each 
other's hearts, and reverence the love 
they found there ! 

Oh I let the curtain fall on that scene, 
too sacred for curious eyes, where, in 
the chamber of death, the hearts of the 
husband and wife were first truly united, 
henceforth to know no severance I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TO MY WOEK AS IT NEABS. 

When I must take &rewell of all 

The shapes that round me stole, 
The phantom forms of those to whom 

I portioned joy or dole, 

Some sadness will its shadow fling, 

Some hope its brightness too, 
As, rising from mj ending task, 

I bid them all adieu ; 

In farewell words too sudden snatched 

For polish or for wit, 
Those hurried prayers affection breathes. 

Swift coined, as swiftly writ. 

A FEW pages may tell the rest Not 
many years have passed since any of 
the events narrated- took place, and the 
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actors in them are for the most part 
still living, still young — their career 
belongs to the future. A brief glance at 
their present is all we can afford the 
reader. 

Hubert and Ada reside no longer in 
a two-storied cottage near suburban 
Notting Hill, their residence is in Sussex 
Square, Tybumia, very stately and hand- 
some, for the large fortune Ada inherited 
from her father, and the income her hus- 
band realizes, render such a dweUing 
only fit and proper. They are childless, 
but their deep, almost solemn, love for 
one another seems to need no additional 
bond. They have many friends, but few 
are chosen from the world of fashion- 
men of letters, artists, cultivated and 
amiable women, are met there freely, and 
among these some may be found who, 
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without these gifts, would enjoy distinc- 
tion, from their birth or position, in the 
coteries of May Fair, but these latter 
are not numerous. The Ardens refuse 
their acquaintance to none because they 
are titled or fashionable, neither do they 
seek any for the sake of their position. 

Such is their life as connected with 
society, but they have an inner life, 
which, glorified by intense afi^ection, is 
devoted to the highest work that God 
assigns to man — the seeking to do good 
to their less fortunate or less happy 
fellow-creatures. 

In any society where large-hearted 
and liberal-minded men are labouring 
together for the good of others, Hubert 
Arden may, as a rule, be found ; and 
many a vigorous pamphlet, many a clear, 
ringmg, trumpeUoned speech, attest his 
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sympathy with the good work of edu- 
cating and ennobling the people ; 
while in her sphere Ada labours as 
faithfully, devoting time, talent and 
money to raise the fallen and reclaini 
the erring. 

All may not think their life an en- 
viable one — many, we hope, may 
think it enviable above all others. A 
life in London — that largest field for 
enterprise and labour, where fortune 
but aids the will to work increasing 
good — a life rich in love, rich in 
friends, in health, in all the gifts of 
youth and genius, may surely dispense 
with a perambulator or a coral and 
bells. 

But to those who deem children a 
blessing above all others — and that they 
are a blessing, to thank God for night 
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and day, we cordially admit — ^we may 
point to Edmund and Clara Morton, or 
to Lionel and Helen. 

See there, on that pleasant lawn at 
Twickenham, that merry group at play. 
Two noble boys, with fair ruddy cheeks 
and rich golden hair, and a thu-d gentler 
and more pensive, with darker locks 
and thoughtful dark eyes, who says 
that he is tired now, and will go in 
and read; and so he goes in through 
the glass doors opening on to the 
lawn, and, running up to a lady, says 
in his sweet clear tones, 

"Mamma, I have come to hear the 
end of Prince Agib." 

In another minute the lady's voice is 
heard reading — ^a voice so clear, so full, 
so sweet, it is a treat to hear it 
And the boy sits mute in attention, 
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his eyes full of deep poetic feeling, 
while ever and anon floats in the merry 
laugh of the others still at play. 

Ah I Claude, with his poet brow and 
poet eyes, and dark silky hair, so like his 
uncle, Claude will be the genius of the 
family, and Lionel and Hubert the men 
of action ! 

And now a shout and a scamper 
across the lawn. 

" Papa ! — ^papa has come in a boat with 
Uncle James I" 

And Helen lays down the book, and 
Claude starts up, and they pass through 
the glass doors, and out on the lawn, 
where at the river end Lionel and Cleve- 
land are stepping from their boat; and 
on Lionel's fine manly figure, and 
Cleveland's still surpassing beauty, on 
Helen's sweet and stately loveliness, on 
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those two healthy ruddy-cheeked lads, 
and on the thoughtful boy who walks 
close to his mother's side — on and over 
all, and the green turf, the brilliant 
flowers, the sparkling river, broods and 
basks the golden sunshine of an evening 
in the glowing heart of an English 
summer tide, where, by "the loveliest mar- 
gin of England's loveliest river," 

" Love took up the glass of Time, and turn'd it in his 
glowing hands, 
And every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden 
sands/* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CLOSING CHAPTER. 

Farewell my summer's daily work, 

My autumn's pleasant task, 
That thou shalt rival famous tales 

Of great men shall I ask ? 

I see the critic's scornful lip 

Curl with a mocking smile ; 
Oh ! critic, with thy scornful lip, 

Oh, pause a little while ! 

I seek no fame, like theirs, to wait 

Upon my simple strain. 
And quite agree with you, to seek 

Would be to seek in vain. 

CM. 

Several months prior to the eventful 
morning of Mrs. Dorrington's marriage, 
a lad of fair and feminine appearance, 
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pale, too, and wearied-looking, had reached 
the gates of Harwood Park, in the dawn- 
ing of an autumnal morning. It was 
Walter Harwood, who, dreading the re- 
ception he would most probably meet, 
crept on with timid, hesitating steps to 
the shelter of the home he had fled 
from. He took refuge first in the gate- 
keeper's house, where he was received 
with exclamations of wonder and pity by 
Wilkins and his wife; and one of the 
maids coming down, soon his arrival was 
made known at the house. 

Walter had rehearsed his part during 
his journey down, and played the peni- 
tent so well, assuming such a proper 
horror of Lionel's conduct, and laying 
so much stress upon the temptation 
Lionel had oflFered him to run away, 
that Mrs. Harwood soon relented in his 
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favour, and exhibited him to all her 
acquaintances as ^'a brand snatched 
from the burning ! " 

From that day Walter became a youth- 
ful " Tartuffe," and played " Master Good- 
child " to perfection. He became a great 
favourite with Mrs. Harwood, and it 
was soon whispered about that he would 
inherit all the property at Mrs. Har- 
wood's disposal — and nearly everything 
had been left at her disposal. Walter 
is still very young — a mere boy, but 
his character is now fixed; he will 
enter the Church, to please his step- 
mother, and methinks it requires no 
great skill to predict his career. He 
will fit easily into the most rigid form 
of orthodox Calvinism ; with pale demure 
face, and low demure accents, he will 
deny salvation to all outside his own 

VOL. m, T 
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section of the Church, Subscribing, with- 
out hesitation, to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
as he would subscribe without hesitation 
to fifty-nine, were orthodoxy to require 
it, he will swallow all they teach, and 
will interpret the Bible by them. To 
that narrow interpretation he will require 
all men to subscribe, or he will hold 
them as outcasts from the only saving 
faith. With his pale, pretty face, and 
soft, low voice, and insinuating man- 
ners, he will have a crowd of enthu- 
siastic devotees among the young ladies 
of his parish, who— -pretty enthusiasts! — 
will outrun their vicar in the delightful 
narrowness of their creed, who will 
shudder at the mention of a papist^ 
turn pale at the name of Pusey, try 
to convert all the dissenters within 
reach, and, above all things, relish the 
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Athanasian creed and the Commination 
prayer. Yet he and they will do some 
good — in the bushel of follies may 
be found an ounce or two of usefulness. 
They will be active in getting up a 
Dorcas and an infant school; and 
the one will help some poor families, 
and the other will teach the children 
useful practical knowledge, that will re- 
main when contact with the world 
shall have rubbed off the wretched 
cramped religion they will so zealously 
instil into them. 

Let us not overrate the evil these 
poor men and their bigoted adherents 
do. It is small, after all. Providence 
has its own remedy for it. I have been 
in churches and in Sunday-schools, and 
have there heard all that is bitter, un- 
charitable, and destructive of goodness 

t2 
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in human nature, taught by the Master 
Goodchilds who have grown into the 
Cantwells and Mawworma of the day, 
and, for a few moments, I have felt 
sad — ^but only for a few moments, as I 
have remembered that human nature is 
too robustly constituted to become a 
slave to these perversions of Christianity. 
Of the hundreds who may receive the 
teaching as true, scarcely one will act 
up to it. Away will go the boys on 
their diflferent roads through life — ^la- 
bourers, artisans, domestic servants; they 
wiU commit many blunders, many faults, 
many vices it may be ; but, with all 
their blunders, faults, and vices, few of 
them but will make of life a better and 
a nobler thing than any Calvinistic 
preacher would have it. 

My trust in human nature — ^in other 
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words, in the nature which God has given 
us — is very profound, when I see all the 
wretched superstitions it has struggled 
through, and yet how little injured it 
has been by their unwholesome teaching; 
nay how, at this stage of the world, 
when Popery is on the wane, and po- 
pular Protestantism waxing feeble, and 
all the giant superstitions of old are 
faint and palsied, there is that God-given 
human nature stronger, healthier, more 
robust than ever; looking out, hale and 
cheerful, from the yeoman's honest face 
beaming on the artisan's intelligent brow 
prompting the mechanic's thoughtful toil 
growing daily more intelligent, more li- 
beral, more hopeful; asserting more and 
more its independence of priestcraft and 
kingcraft; yet running into no wild re- 
volutionary excesses — Shaving learnt wise 
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self-restraint, having put away childish 
things, and grown into a manhood that, 
knowing God as a Father, and mankind 
as his children, will no longer worship 
him with the slavish worship of worn-out 
creeds, but with the cheerful love and trust 
of a benign and intelligent Christianity. 

Let, then, the preachers of all popular 
superstitions preach on — human nature is 
too robust for them ; and let us thank 
God we have lived to see an age like 
the present, 



*^ Where faction seldom gathers head, 
But by degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread.** 



Let us thank God, too, that while the 
rest of Europe is but struggling out of 
its leading strings, our lot is cast in 
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*^ A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent." 

« 

^^ That her fair form may stand and shine, 
* Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn, with lips divine, 
The falsehood of extremes." 

With such beautiful, with such in- 
spired words, I might well wish to close 
my story, were it not that there is yet 
somewhat to tell of the fate of the actors 
in its drama. 

Of Mrs. Harwood I have only to nar- 
rate that she is still living, and as women 
like her never change, except to grow a 
little drier, she is still the same. 

Mary Woodward is not married; she is 
a degree more vinegary in aspect, and 
considerably more addicted to snapping; 
I fear she is like underboiled preserves, 
and will not improve by keeping. 
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Louisa, I am glad to say, is married 
to a young lawyer, who is fast rising to 
eminence. He is a good-looking fellow, 
good-tempered, and fond of his good- 
natured affectionate wife, and of her little 
fat faC'simile^ Miss Mary Louisa. They 
live in Russell Square, Bloomsbury, and 
are just as happy as if they lived north 
or south of Hyde Park. 

Sir George Saville — poor Sir George, 
so gifted, so kindly, whom I really like 
so much — I wish I had something better 
than I have to tell you of him. He 
married at last— married a woman whom 
he believed to love him, a good match, 
too, in a worldly point of view — Lady 
Cecilia Mountjoy, the Marquis of Elsing- 
ham's daughter. 

When they were married, her temper, 
hitherto kept under, blazed forth — and 
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what a temper that woman had 1 " The 
blood of the Plantagenets was in her 
veins," she boast.ed; if so, it ran fiercely 
in them. What a wife for a man like 
Sir George, long indulged, over-refined, 
gentle, and graceful in all his tastes and 
habits. She worried him for three years, 
and then eloped with her groom. Sir 
George got a divorce, and Lady Cecilia 
positively married the groom, who beat 
her. From his brutality she was res- 
cued at a German hotel by an English 
baronet, who took her under his protec- 
tion, and finally, when the groom had 
drunk himself out of the world, married 
her. 

Of course Lady Cecilia Massinger is 
not received in society, but she is cured 
of her evil temper, has an aflfectionate 
husband and amiable children, so that 
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on the whole, when I meet Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Cecilia Massinger, I 
am disposed to think that poetical jus- 
tice has not been inflicted on her ladyship. 
Ah, well, you see we must take the 
world as we find it, and let poetical 
justice stand on one side awhile. After 
this I need not tell you that Sir George 
Saville is not a happy man. I fancy 
he is getting a little hippish of late, 
and I shall not be surprised if by and 
by he finds ill health a pleasant way 
of passing his time. It does, you know, 
what with physicians' visits and German 
spas, help to pass a good deal of time. 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE AND COBSESFONDENCE OF 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. From his Pmate Papers and Official 
• Documents. By Major-General ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols. 8to. with 
Portrait and Charts. 30s. 

** sir Charles Napier will nndoubtedly rank among the first of onr sea worthies. He 
has found a worthy biographer and chronicler in the person of his step-sou. The bio- 
graphy abounds in traits of character, and there are details of lore, marriage, and home 
life which contrast very pleasantly with the more exciting scenes. The work is rery 
honestly put together; without pretence, it accomplishes much ; bringing all the incidents 
of the Admiral's life together, so as to create a story of great interest, with much that is 
amusing for the getferal, and more that is Instructiye to the professional reader."-— 
Athenmum, 

*• The personal history of another of England's great sea heroes is sure to be warmly 
welcomed by the British public. This is a kind of literature of which our countrymen nerer 
tire I for narratives of personal daring, and especially of bold maritime enterprise, are 
always fresh, and always f^Il of Interest. The memoirs of Admiral Napier are marked fn an 
eminent degree by all those characteristics of unfaltering resolution In the face of danger, 
readiness of resources in critical circumstances, indomitable courage, penistency in the 
pursuit of a given object, and almost invariable success, which are best calculated to rivet 
the attention of the reader, and to enlist his sympathies for the hero of the narrative. 
General Napier has creditably discharged his editorial duties, and his volumes form a 
repository of valuable facts for future writera of our naval history. We know of no books so 
likely to excite the enthusiasm of English youth as Sonthey's ** Life of Nelson," and 
these ' Memoirs of Admiral Napier.' The narrative is written agreeably, and the work 
possesses an interest which will not pass away with the present generation.**— 2>at7jf Newt, 

** This work Is fhll of interest, not only to the sailor community but the general 
reader, which is not surprising, since the subject of the work began his naval career with 
the century and continued it until almost yesterday. The biographer, who really loved the 
gallant sailor, follows his fortunes up and down the world with a devotion which gives a 
seat to his narrative, and leads to that abounding wealth of personal anecdote which is the 
charm of biography." — Olobe. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TUBNER, RA. FROM 

Original Letters and Papers furnished hy his Friends and Fellow Academi- 
cians. By WALTER THORNBURY. 2 yolt, 8¥0. with Portrait and other 
Illustrations. 30s. 

FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By JTTLIA 

KAVANAGH. Author of "Nathalis," "Adelb," &c. 2 vote. 21*. 

THE COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH TO 

ANNE. Illustrated from the Papers at Kimbolton. Edited by the Dvkb 
OF Makchbbtbr. 2 vols. 8to. with Illustrations. (In Preparation.) 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. WITH 

Selections from bis Correspondence. By Mrs. OLIPIIANT. 2 vols, with 
Portrait. (In the Press.) 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE PBIVATE DIABT OF BIGHASD DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.6. 3 taIs. with Portrait. (In 
the Press.) 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS OF 

WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA From Original Family Docu- 
ments. By the late DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G. 2 Tols. 8yo. with Portraits. SOs. 

Among the principal interesting sabjects of these Tolnmes will be frnind : — 
The Re-establishment of the Royal Household — ^The Sailor King and his Court 
—The Duke of Wellington In, and Out of, Office— The Reform Cabinet and the 
Conserrative Opposition — Career of Sir Robert Peel — Civil List Expenditure — 
Vicissitudes of Louis Philippe — Attacks on the Duke of Wellington — Corona- 
tions of William IV. and Queen Victoria — Rise and Fall of O'Connell — Lord Mel- 
bourne and his Ministry — Proceedings of the Kings of Hanoyer and Belgium — ^Pri- 
Tate Negotiations at Apsley House — Secret History of Court Arrangements. &c. 

''These yoliiinet bring to a conclusion the Interesting series of memoirs which have been, 
published under the auspices of the Dulce of Buclcingbam during the last few years. 
Founded on the traditions of a family whose members have long possessed the entrie into 
the charmed circle of courtiers and politicians, and enriched by the private and confideatfai 
letters of the great men of the time, these works possess a peculiar interest which is not 
always the attribute of state memoirs. They lift the veil of mystery with which the agents 
of court influence and cabinet intrigues shroud their actions from the eyes of the public 
and show us the motives which actuated our statesmen, and the degree in which the private 
expressions of their views coincided with the public declaration of their sentiments. The 
number of original documents in the presf nt volumes invests the work wiih a fresh and 
authentic interest. As forming the conclusion of a valuable and important series, these 
memoirs should find a place on the shelves of every library.*' — Sun, 

"This work itself, and the original documents which it contains, form a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of a most interesting and critical period. The narrative is every- 
where enlivened and illustrated by private letters, chiefly addressed to the Duke of 
Buckingham, from the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Grenville, and other statesmen ; and in addition to the 
narration of the fluctuation of parties, many interesting particulars are given respecting 
personages who acted chief parts on the political stage. The Duke of Wellington's letters 
occupy a considerable space in the volumes, and are all worth perusal.**— Pos/. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. FROM 

Original Family Documents. By the late DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 yols. 8vo. with Portraits. SOs. 

"The country is very much indebted to the Duke of Buckingham for the publication of 
these volumes — to our thinking the most valuable of the contributions to recent history 
which he has yet compiled from his family papers. Besides the King, the Duke of 
Buckingham's canvass is full of the leading men of the day — Castlereagh, Liverpool, Can- 
ning, Wellington, Peel, and their compeers. We are sure that no reader, whether he seeks 
for gossip, or for more sterling information, will be disappointed by the book. There ate 
several most characteristic letters of the Duke of Wellington.**— JoAn Bull. 

IHEMOIRS OF THE COUBT OF THE BEGENCY. 

From Original Family Documents. By the late DURE OF BUCK- 
INGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 308. 

'* Here are two goodly volumes on the English Court ; volumes full of new 
sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels over nine years 
of English history. But what years those were, f^om 1811 to 18201 On many parts 
of this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new jets of light, 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed — new traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of 
those times.'*— J/A«n«ttm. 
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WORKS BY MISS FREER. 



HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. KING OF 

FRANCE AND NAVARRE. From numerous Original Sources. By 

MARTHA WALKER FREER. 2 vols, with Portraits, 2ls. 
" VarioDS circumstancet combine to make us regard the Life of Henry IV. as one of the 
most attractiye in the wide range of biography. The chequered nature of his career from 
childhood to manhood, the perils that environed him in a Court hostile to his religion and 
race, his unfortnnate marriage, bis personal bravery, his slcill as a commander— these and 
many other characteristics that will suggest tbemselvts to our readers, cause us to hail 
Miss Preer*s new worlc as a welcome addition to our stock of books. It is a well-known 
feature in Miss Freer*s works, that not content with the ordinary sources of information to 
which popular writers have recourse, she investigates for herself the MS. documents of the 
period under review, and is thus enabled to supply us with new facts, and to bring us face 
to face with the persons whose actions are recorded. This, which constitutes one of the 
great charms of M. Michelet, as a historian, is likewise a marked characteristic of Miss 
Freer, and confers a great additional value upon her historical portraits.'* — Critic, 

"To become the chronicler of such a reign as that of Henry IV. is no mean task, and 
Hiss Freer has accomplished it with singular good taste, good sense, and vigour. T 
story never flags. Our authoress is always faithful, accurate, and intelligent. Her styl« 
Is good, and her subject abounds with interest for every student of history.*' — Herald. 

*' We know no works of this kind, with the exception, perhaps, o^ Macau lay's history, 
which are more pleasant reading than the histories of Miss Freer. The charm of the style 
and manner, and the accuracy of the details, combine to render her works a valuable 
addition to our literary treasures.** — John Bull. 

" In telling the reign of Henry IV., Miss Freer has one of the most interesting portions 
of French history for her story. She has told it from first to last with taste, using a clear, 
vigorous style.*'— JS7jraintn«r. 

HENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI. FORMING 

Part II. of " The History of the Reign of Henry IV. King of France and 
Navarre/' By MISS FREER. 2 vols, with Portraits. 21s. 

" Miss Freer's ability and research have raised her to a conspicuous position among 
our historical writers. Among the most prominent of her qualities is a rare spirit of 
moderation and impartiality. Important and eventful as the reign of Henry IV. was. Its 
details are little known by general readers among us, and therefore' in presenting so 
complete and interesting a narrative Miss Freer has done good service to the public, 
besides enhancing her own well-earned reputation.** — Sun. 

" In these volumes we have the second part of a work the greatest to which Miss 
Freer has dedicated her powers. She draws her materials from sources mostly original, 
and she has selected for illustration a period the interest of which can scarcely be said to be 
second to any in modem times. There was romance in Henry the Fourth's character and 
in fafs career, and events of Importance were grouped around his life. Miss Freer 
writes only after the most conscientious research, and with a mastery of the subject which 
jsilPof itself go far towards explaining the vitality and animation which so distinguish her 
productions. Where a style of such supreme attractiveness is combined with such 
accuracy in detail, it is impossible not to give the work a high place in the literature of 
the day."— 5Mfufaf Times. 

HENRT m. EDTG OF FBANCE AND FOLAin); 

HIS COURT AND TIMES. From namerous unpublished sources. 
By MISS FREER, 3 vols, post 8to. with portraits, 31s. 6d. 

" Miss Freer having won for herself the reputation of a most painstaking and tmst- 
worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoirs of 
Boveretgns of the houses of Valois and Navarre, will not fall to meet with a most 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last of 
the French kings of the house of Valois. We refer our readers to the volumes them- 
selves for the interesting details of the life and reign of Henry III., his residence in 
Poland, his marriage with Louise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances, 
bis assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques Clement, &c. Upon these points, as 
well as with reference to other persons who occupied a prominent position during this 
period, abundant Information Is afforded by Miss Freer; and the public will feel with ua 
that a deep debt of gratitude Is due to that lady for the faithful and. admirable manner in 
which ihe baa poartrayed the Court and Timea of Henry the ThiTd,"-^Chronieie. 
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ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QXTEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From nnmeroiu unpublished gources in 
the Archiyet of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 Toli 
post Syo. with fine Portraits by Hbath, 2 It. 

*** It is not attributing too much to Mlu Freer to say that herself and Mr. Preseott are 
probablf the best samples of our modem biographers. The plresent rolnmes iriU be a boon 
to posterity for which It will be grateftil. Equallj suitable for instruction and amuaement, 
they portray one of the most interesting characters and periods of history.**— JoAm Bull, 

THE LIFE OF MAB6XTEBITE D'ANGOULEMK 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. By MISS FREER. 
Second Edition, 2yol8. with fine Portraits, 2 Is. 

'*This is a very useful and amusing boolt. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must hare spent great 
time and labour in collecting the Information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her tiook after having once begun it.." — S tand mr d , 

THE LIFE OF JEANNE FALBERT, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE. By MISS FREER. Cheap Edition, 1 vol.58, with Portrait. 

"This book reflecu the highest credit on the industry and ability of Mlsi Freer. 
Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D'Albret, and the 
narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.'* — Foal. 

THE SECRET HISTOBT OF THE GOUBT OF 

FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited, from Rare and Unpublished 
Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 2 vols, with fine Portraits. 21t. 

** We recommend these volumes to our readers as amusing, Interesting, and instruc- 
tive.*'- CriWb. 

" A valuable and interesting work. It unites t^ fksdnallon of a romance with the 
integrity of history." — Chroniete. 

** The interest of this work will be readily acknowledged. Every page contains a con- 
tribution to the general chronicle of the times, while anecdotes and sketches of character 
abound." — llhutroied Neun. 

MEMOEIALS OF ADMIRAL LOBD 6AMBIEB, CCB. 

with Original Letters from Lords Chatham, Nelson, Castlvrraoh, 
MuLORAVR, Holland, Mr. Canning, &c. Edited, from Family Pa- 
pers, by Ladt CHATTERTON, Second Edition, 2 yols. Syo, 288. 

'* These volumes are an Important addition to our naval literature; but they are also 
valuable for the light they throw on the domestic history of the time. The correapon. 
dence is particularly rich in anecdotes, glimpses of society and manners, and traits of 
character."— CT*. S, Magtugine, 

A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOBS. BT J. C JEAFFBE90N, 

Eso., New, Revised and Cheaper Edition, 1 voLt 10s. 6d. 

"This is a rare book t a compliment to the medical profession and an acquisition to 
Its members) a book to be read and re-read} fit for the study and the consulting-room, as 
well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library. Mr. Jeaflfrcson takes a oom« 
prehensive view of the social history of the profession, and Illustrates its course by a 
series of biographic and domestic sketches, from the feudal era down to the present day. 
The chapters on the Doctor as a bon-vlvant, the generosity and parsimony, the quarrels and 
loves of physicians, are rich with snecdotes of medical celebrities. Bat Mr. Jeaffreaoa 
does net merely amuse. The pages he devotes to the exposure and history of charlatanry 
are of scarcely less value to the student of medicine than the student ot manners. We 
thank Mr. Jeaffreson most heartily for the mirth and solid Information of his work. All 
the members of oar professlou will be sure to read It." — Lancet. 

" A pleasant book. Out of hundreds of volumes, Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
thousands of good things, adding much that appears In print for the first time, and which 
of coarse gives increased value to this very readable book." — Atkenmuwt^ 
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LODGE'S PEERAGE ASH BASONETAGE. Under 

THB Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H .R.H. the 
Prince Consort. Corrected throughout hy the Nobility. Thirtieth 
Edition, in 1 yol. royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, honours, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It is 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type being" kept corutantfy standings every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over all 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respecting 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. For its authority, correctness, and facility of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge's Peerage must sopersede all other works of the kind, for two reasous ; first, it 
is on a better plan } and, secondly, it Is better executed. We can safely pronounce It to be 
the readiest, the most nsefal, and exactest of modern works on the subject " — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It Is the production of a herald, 
sre had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.**— Times. 

*'As perfect a Peerajre of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains hare been taken to make It as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
Is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place in every 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution.*'— HeraM. 

*'Aaa work of contemporaneous history, this volnmeis of great value — the materials 
having been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire.'*— Po«/. 

" This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infor. 
mation which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community ) to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents."— G/c;6e. 

" This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan 
ii excellent." — Literary Oaxette, 

" When any book haa run through so many editions, its reputation is so indelibly 
■tamped, that It requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but Just, however, to say, that 
* Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of Its 
class. The chief point o( excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letterpress being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change lakes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Mi^esty, and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never been 
better or more worthily bestowed."— Jtfessen^er. 

*' ' Lodge*s Peerage and BaroneUge' has become, as It were, an 'institution ' of this 
eoantry i in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards the 
several topics to which it refers, haa never been exceeded, and, consequently, it must be 
received aa one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant. 
As a book of reference — indispensible in most cases, useful in all— it should be in the 
iuuida of every one having connections in. or transactions with, the ariatocracy."— OAterver. 
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LODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE PEEBAGE AlfD 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A Nbw anp Rbtiskd 

Edition. Uniform with " The Pbbraoe" Volame, with the arms 

beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 3 Is. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this Tolume has 

dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 

prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 

itself and uniform with the Volume of The Peerage, which it is intended to 

accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, iu its two distinct 

yet combined characters, has been useful and correct infonnation; and the 

careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 

Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 

liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 

them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 

The great advantage of *' The Genealogy'' being thus given in a separate volume, 

Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to ** The Peerage." 

THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, AND 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embellished with Five Hundred Fag-simile Colourei> 
Illustrations of the Insignia of the Various Orders. Edited 
hy SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. royal 8vo., 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jt>2. 2s. 

" This is indeed a splendid boolc. It is an oncommon combination of a library book 
of reference and a boolc for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It will 
toon find its place iu every library and drawing-room," — Olobe, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIEBS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON. 3 vols. 

"Tliese volumes will increase the well-earned reputation of their clever and popular 
author. The story of the royal favourite's career is told by Mrs. Ttiomson very honestly* 
and is enriched abundantly with curious and entertainlngdetails— of which a full publication 
ia now made for the first time." — Examiner, 

BRITISH ARTISTS, from HOGARTH to TURNER; 

A Seribs OF Biographical Sketches. By Walter Thornbdry. 2 v. 

"The interest of Mr. Thornlmry*8 pictures is undeuiable— a result partly dua to the 
talent of the painter, partly to iiis subjects) for next to the lives of actors those of artUts 
are among the must interestini? to read. Especially so are those of our English artists of 
the labt century — lives abounding in contrasted and often darlc hues, interwoven with the 
history of men still remarlcable in letters and politics. Capiral subjects for a biographer 
with a turn for dramatic and picturesque realiaation are such men as the bright, mercurial 
Gainsborough ; the moody, neglected Wilson ; Reynolds, the bland and self-possessed | 
Barry, the fierce and squalid; shrewd, miserly Nolleliins; the foppish, visionary Conway j 
the spendthrift Sheriviu ; the stormy Fuseli j Morland, the reprobate; Lawrence, the 
courtly. The chapters devoted to these heroes of the English schools are not so mach 
condensed biographies as dramatic glimpses of the men and their environments. Certain 
•trilcing scenes and circumstances in their lives are vividly and picturesquely painted- 
made to re>live before our eyes with all the vraisemblance of the novelist.**— Cn'^ic. 

MEMOIRS OF ROTAL LADIES. BT EMILT S. 

HOLT. 2 volumes post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. 

'* These attractive * Memoirs of Royal Ladies,* accounts of whose lives have neves 
before appeared in our language, are full of entertaining matter, while they display abna* 
daat qvidcnca that they are the result of much reaaarch and careful study.'* — Freu* ^ 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



TRAVELS IN THE RE6I01?S OF THE AlEOOB, 

AND TBK Russian Acuoisitions ov tbc Confinks of India and 
China; with Adventures among the Mountain KiaGHis, and thb 
Manjours, Manyarqs, Toungouz, Touzemtz, OoLDiy AND Geltaks. 
ByT. W.ATKINSON, FG.S., P.R.G.S., Author of " Oriental and Westera 
Siberia." Dedicated by permission, to Her Majesty. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo., with Map and 83 Illustrations. £2 2s., elegantly bound 

" Our readers have not now to learn for the first time the quality of Mr. Atkinson as an 
explorer and a writer. The comments we made on, and the extracts we selected from, his 
* Oriental and Western Siberia' will have sufficed to show that in the former character he 
talces ranic with the most daring of the class, and that in the latter he Is scarcely to be 
surpassed for the lucidiiy, picturesqueness, and power, with which he pourtrays the scenes 
through which he has travelled, and the perils or the pleasures which encountered him Oh 
the way. The present volume Is not interior to its predecessor. It deals with civilisatioa, 
semi -civilisation, and barbarous life. It takes us through localities, some of which are 
little, others not at all, known to even the best read men in the literature of travel. The 
entire volume is admirable for its spirit, uuf xaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh material! 
by which this really new world Is made accessible to us. The followers, too, of all the * ologiei 
will meet with something in these graghic pages of peculiar interest to them. It is a nobl« 
wmk,"—AthentBum. 

'* We must refer to Mr. Atkinson as one of the most intelligent and snccessful of tke 
civilised travellers of our own day. By far the most important contribution to the history 
of these regions is to be fonnd in Mr. Atkinson's recent publication on the Amoor — a wof4 
which derives equal interest from his well- stored portfolio and his pen.**-^E4mburgh 
Review, 

** This Is in every respect an auretu liber. Its magnificent apparel not Inaptly sym- 
bolises Its magnificent contents. Mr. Atkinson has here given us a narrative which could 
be told by no other living Englishman. The Intrinsic interest of that narrative is enhanced 
by Mr. Atkinson's gift of vigorous and graceful description. Thanks to the power of his 

f>en, and the still more remarkable power of his pencil we follow his travels with eager 
nterest and anxiety. He himself is the chief object of interest, from his thirst for adventure 
and daring exploits, and the countless shapes of terror and death that he encounters. 
The work is a magnificent contribution to the literature of travel. More useful and 
pleasant reading can no where be found.*' — Literary Otueette. 

** Mr. Atkinson has here presented the reading world with another valoable book of 
travels. It is as interesting, as entertaining, and as well written as his previous work. It 
is a volume which will not only afford intellectual entertainment of the highest order, but 
fitted to instruct both the philosopher aud the statesman. The vast territorial acquisitions 
lately made by Russia in the Northern parts of Central Asia along the whole frontier of 
China, is described by an eye witness well qualified to estimate their real value and political 
advantages. Our readers, we feel sure, will peruse this interesting book of travels for 
themselves. It contains something for every taste." — Daily News 

** The success of Mr. Atkinson's ' Oriental and Western Siberia' has happily Indnced 
bim to write aud publish another volume, and written with the same unflagging interest. 
A more pleasing as well as more novel book of travels it would be difficult to find. The 
Illustrations are admirably executed, and they add ten fold to the value of a volume already 
possessing intrinsic merits of the highest kind. Independently of the deep interest it excites 
as a traveller's tale, the work has other claims It presents peculiar geographical and ethnolo- 
gical information, and points out a boundless fitld of commerce to English enterprise. It 
marks with a decided pen the gradual advances of Russia towards British India, and the 
sweeping rush of her conquering energy from Siberia to the Pacific. Thus Mr. Atkinson's 
book has not only a literary, but a political and commercial importance. There is food for 
•U readers and interest for all.*'— Ofo^. 

**Thls is noble and fascinating book, belonging In right both of subject and treatment 
to the choicest class of travel literature. The vast panorama unfolded is one of the most 
marvellous in the world, and has hitherto been among the least known to the nations of 
the west. It is now set before them with exquisite clearness and force of expression by one 
who has the highest dauns to confidence as an observer and delineator." — Spectator. 

'' ■ **A really magnificent volume, which for many years to come must be a standard 
linthArity upon the country of which it treats. It is very interesting and abonnds 11 
inciaeu^t .«nd anecdote both personal and local."'— CArentcrte. 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA ; A NAR- 

RATIVB OF SkVBM TkARS' EXPLORATIONS AMD AdTBNTURES IN SiBRBIA, 

Mongolia, thb Kirohis Strppbs, Chinbsb Tartart, and Cbntral 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large Tolume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2, 28., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

**B7 Tlrtae alike of Its text and Ita pictnret, we place this book of trarel In the tnt 
rank among tboae illuatrated gift books now ao much sought by the pablic. Mr. Atkinaon'a 
book is most readable. The geographer Ands in it notice of ground heretofore left 
nndescrlbed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of wkich 
they know the value, the sportroan's taste Is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to bang over, and the lover of a fnak 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro In a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do." — B* 



"A book of travels which in value and iterling interest must take rank aa a landnaik 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a lUgk 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it Is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimcat, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice In the determination wbidl 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy* 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawiagnj 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring talea of 
his Interesting travels." — Daify Newt, 

** An animated and Intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of Englisb 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport j and well luia Mr. 
Atkinsou availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have serveft to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's obserrations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson e^)oycd 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with locidents of adventure* 
His ascent of the Bielouka Is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it Is lean 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Taagnoa 
Chain." — Athefurum, 

"We predict that Mr. Atlrinson's 'Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Tear's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, fonr very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, usefulness, elegance, instrocttoa 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrationa» 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, heca 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valnaUe 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense^ is luddly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one that the author-artist may well be prood of, 
with which those who study it cannot fail tobedelighud."— JoAn Bull, 



** To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to thooe who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not oiftly tm 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer.**— Lilerety OassMs. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



THE OEAVANGO SIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

Tratel, Exploration and Adtrnturb. By CHARLES JOHN 
ANDERSSON. Author of ** Lake Ngami." 1 yol. 8vo. with Portrait of the 
Author, and numerous Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

**Mr. Andenson's book, flrom the nnrober of well-told adventurei, itn unpretending 
■trie, its rich fund of information, and spirited illastrations, will command a wide circle 
ofreaders, and become a favourite with all those who can appreciate daring perscTerance, 
and a buoyant spirit nnder overwhelming difficulties. The interest of his story nerer flags 
for a moment.** — AlheiUBum. 

" Mr. Andersson is one of those whom the world and the Geographical Society delight 
to honour. Not for adventures only, but for science's sake does he betalce himself to the 
wilds, in which he has all the delights attractive to the true sportsman, but in which he 
fearlessly encounters all perils that be may discover a river, depict a new people, or 
bring to light a fresh species. His * Lake Ngami* was deservedly popular) and, on behalf 
of the reading world, we are glad to welcome its successor, * The Okavango River.* The 
Tolume, which is profusely and splendidly illustrated, will take a high place among works 
of adventure and exploration. There can be no question of the great service Mr. Anders" 
■OD has rendered to geographical science."— /fera/il. 

"This book illustrated with many animated pictures of adventures connected with the 
wild sports of the Journey it decribes, is one that will be popular as a budget of trust- 
worthy travellers* tales, besides lieing valued for the information it gives to geographers. 
Many adventures and perils from men as well as from lions, give interest to the account 
of Mr. Ander8Son*s Journey from the Okavango j and when all is told we have in the four 
closing chapters an excellent account of the west coast of Southern A firica, a region which 
this traveller has more than once explored."—- A'jraminer. 

*' Mr. Andersson*8 adventures stamp him as an one of the most enterprising travellers 
of modern times, and well worthy to take rank by the side of Livingstone and others, who 
have attempted to penetrate the interior of the great African continent. Every page of hii 
present work is full of interest.'* — Obtener. 

** Mr. Anderason*s narrative of hit discovery of the Okavango River is very Interesting. 
The book is one which will please alike (he traveller, the sportsman, and the studeut of 
natural history. It abounds in startling adventures.'*'Afom<ng Po%t. 

** Mr. Andersson*s new work is full of startling accounts of encounters with all kinds of 
wlldbeasts— the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the lion, the giraffe, &c. — all of 
which will be read with deliKht by the sporuman ) while the traveller and the student of 
geography or ethnology will flud plenty ot tood for the mind in the other parts of the 
book. It is profusely and beautifully illustrated, and cannot but become one of the favourite 
work! of the season.'*— £«//'« L^e, 



T.Aing N6AMI; OB EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

covrrirs during Four Yrars' Wandrrinos in thb Wilds of 
South-Wrstrrn Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Second 
Edition.1 yol. royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, repre- 
tenting Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. 

** This narrative of African explorations and discoveries Is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two Joumeyi 
Bade between the years 18A0 and IbM, In the first of which the countries of the Damarat 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and In the second 
the newly*discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work conUins much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as itriking as any witnessed by Julei Gerard or Gordon 
Camming.'* — LUerarp OoMette. 
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TBAVELS IN THE HOLT JASH. By FBEDBIKA 

BBEMER. Translated by Mabt Howitt. 2 vols. (In December, 1861.) 

TWO YEABS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALT. 

By Frbdrika Brbmbr. Translated by Mart Howitt. 2 toU. 

** This Is certainly one of the best works Uisi Bremer has erer yet produced. We 
can scarcely find words adequately to express our admiration of the manner in which 
she has told all she saw and felt during the two years she passed in the loveliest parU 
of Europe. The boolc is the best that ever was written on such themes."— Jfeuen^er. 

SIX YEARS OF A TEAVELLER'S LIFE IN 

WESTERN AFRICA. By Francisco Valdkz, Arbitrator at Loanda, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 voU. with lUustrationti. 
** A boolc of value and importance.*' — Meaaenger. 

TES YEASS' WANDERINGS AMONG THE ETHIC- 

PIANS ; with Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the Civilised and 
UnciviUsed Tribes from Senegal to Gaboon. By T. J. HUTCHINSON, 
F.R.G.S., Consul for Fernando Po. Syo. with Hlust rations. 14s. 

" A work of very considerable interest, that cannot fail to be highly valued by the 
merchant and the trader, as well as by the philantrophist, the ethnologist, the geognphl* 
cal explorer, and the man of science.** — Obnerver, 

THE MEDICAL IfflSSIONABT IN CHINA : A NAR- 

RATIVE OF TWENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE. By William Lock- 
hart, F.R.C.S. F.R.G.S, of the London Missionary Society. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. Sto. 

'* We heartily commend this work to our readers. It contains more information apoa 
the social life of the teeming millions of Chinese than any book it has been our fortaiM to 
mwt,**^Bapti9t Magazine. 

TRAVELS ™ ^AomT:,^^T A^rriA ^^rrmTT mi 



NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE: 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS McLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. Late British Consul in Mo- 
zambique. 2 vols. With Map and Illustrations. 

A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER AU 

MOORaD ; WITH Wild Sports in the Valley of the Indus. By Capt. 
Langley, late Madras Cavalry. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 308. 

SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S LIFE IN 

MOROCCO. SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MRS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations. 

" Mrs. Murray's book is like her painting. Inmtnous. rich and ttnh. We welcome It (as 
the public will also do) with sincere pleasure.**— ^Meiueum. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE in the HIMALAYAS ; ^th 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. Edited 
by Modntainber. 8vo. with Illustrations. 158. 

_. " ™« ▼olume is altogether a pleasant one. It is written with seat and edited with care 
Tine Incidents and adventures of the jouxney are most fascinating to a sportoman and very 
interesUng to a traveller.**— JMcimb»« 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 11 

TWENTY-FIVB TEARS' MUSICAL RBCOLLBC- 

TIONS. By Hknbt F. Chorlbt. 2 vols, post 8vo. (In the Press.) 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 

NAPOLEON III. Edited by Lascblles Wkazall. 2 vols. 21s. (In Dec.) 

THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN IN THE WESTERN 

PRAIRIES. By the Hon. Gbantley Berkelbt. Royal 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 

*' This is a splendid volume, full of adventure and anecdote. One of the most sicilful and 
ardent of our sportsmen, Mr; Grantley Berkeley is at the same time an excellent writer 
upon sporting matters. This is a very rare combination of qualities, for, generally speaking, 
the men who understand spnrt are unable to write, whilst those who can write are pro- 
foundly ignorant of sport. Now Mr. Grantley Berkeley not only understands his topics 
thoroughly, but is able to write with ease, treshness, and vigour about them. There is a 
lest in his descriptions which only a true sportsman can teel. There is a breath of the 
woods, an echo of the hunting-horn in his writings. We can see the exciting picture 
which his words would present."— CrtYtc. 

** We heartily commend this handsome book to the gentlemen of England. Its author 
is the present Ceesar of sport, who unites to his feats of hunting the ability of recordinf 
them J"*— Herald. 

ESSAYS FROM THE QUARTERLY. BY JAMES 

HANNAY. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

*' A very agreeable and valuable addition to our literature. As a writer Mr. Hannvy 
possesses very remarkable merit indeed. He is eminently readable, he has a vast deal of 
shrewd common sense, and a brilliancy of illustrative comparison quite uinparalleled by 
any author of the present day. We could not point to any series of articles, not even 
excepting those of Macaulay, which are easier reading." — Spectator. 

DOMESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. By LADY 

CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 voU. post 8vo. 2l8. 

*' This very ^reeable book presents a photograph of Russian home life, the simplicity 
of which is as charming as the manner of relating it is attractive.*' — Messenger. 

RED, WHITE AND BLUE; SKETCHES OF MILI- 
TARY LIFE. By the Author of " Flemish Interiors/' &c. 3 volt, 
with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 

REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. BT THE AUTHOR 

of *' Flemish Intbriors/' &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 31s. 6(1. 

'* ' Bealities of Paris Life' is a good addition to ParU books, and important as affordiog 
true and sober pictures of the Paris poor.-" — Atherumm, 

DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

and the COURT OP ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND. 
By Folkestone Williams, F.G.S., 3 vols, with Portraits. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. JESOF SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.CL., F.R.S., Author of " Proverbial FhUo- 
aopby/' " Stephen Lans^on," &c., 1 vol. post 8vo. 58. 
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STUDIES FSOM UFK BT THE AUTHOR OF 

" John Halifax, Gbktlbman/' " A Woman's Thoughts about 
WoMBN," &c. 1 yol. lOs. 6d. elegantly bound. 

" Studies from Life Is Altogether a charming rolanie, one which all women and most 
men, would be proud to possess.'* — Chronicle. 

" Without being in the same degree elaborate, either in purpose or plot, as 'John 
Halifax,' these ' Studies from Life* may be pronounced to be equally as clever in constmc- 
tion and narration. It is one of the most charming features of Miss Muloch's worlcs that 
they invariably tend to a practical and useAil end. Her object is to improve the taste, refine 
the Intellect, and touch the heart, and so to act upon all classes of her readers as to make 
them rise from the consideration of her books both wiser and better than they were before 
they began to read them. The * Studies from Life' will add considerably to the author's 
well earned reputation."— Jtfessen^er. 

POEMS. BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," &c. 
1 yol. with Illustrationa by Birkbt Foster. 

"A volume of poems which will assuredly take its place with those of Goldsmith, Gray, 
and Cowper, on the favourite shelf of every Englishman's library. We discover in these 
poems all the firmness, vigour, and delicacy of touch which characterise the author's prose 
works, and in addition, an Ineffable tenderness and grace, such as we find in few poetical 
compositions liesides those of Tennyson." — JlluMtratedNewao/tkm World. 

'* We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. They are the expresskni 
of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression is almost always grace- 
ful, musical and well-coloured. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of verses, 
and each strlices the rt-ader as inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not by 
■omeidle fancy or fleeting sentiment" — Spectator. 

A SAUNTEE THROUGH THE WEST END. BT 

LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

" The title of this work Is unexceptionable, it Is happily and appropriately chosen to 
denote the gossipping contents of the book ; light, chatty, and amusing. The author 
quietly puts his arm in that of his reader, and as he passes on from Hyde Park Corner 
down Piccadilly or Pall Mall to the Haymarket and Soho, points out the anecdotes con. 
nected with each locality. Touches of quiet, genial, humour, playful interruptions, and 
amusing stories told in a quaint, unaffected style contribute to the attractive conversational 
tone adopted, as he launiers along with his friend of the hour. The reader will find himself 
agreeably carried on from the first to the last of 'The Saunter' by its cheerful tone and 
entertaining gnssip." — Literary Oatette. 

**Thisbookia ever fresh. Few men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of 
the memories that crowd upon the lettered and thoughtful rambler about London streets. 
His gentle, genial humour shines In a book like this— worthy companion to his 'Town* 
and * Old Conrt Suburb'— with light that will not become dim with lapse of time."~J?jNMgs. 

"If any of our readers are in want of a genial, gossipping volume, full of pleasant 
historical allusions, and written by one who was deserveiiiy a great favourite in the 
world of letters, we can recommend them Leigh Hunt's very pleasant * Saunter.* It will 
suit town or country readers equally well." — Critic. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER. BY SCKU- 

TATOR. 1 vol. 

'*ThIs is Scrutator's best book. It Is a sort of memoir of the hearty and accomplished 
writer, including pleasant notices of sporting celebrities, such as Assheton Smith, ftc., but 
the burden of the volume consists of experience in the hunting-field- real trutha con- 
veying excellent lessons as to horse and hound, and ensuring for the volume an honoured 
place in every sportsman's library.*'— i^ra. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STAGE-COACHMAN. 

By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated to Henry ViUebois, Esq., Master of 
the Norfolk Hounds. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 

"The autobiography of Mr. Cross is a faithful chronicle of a by-gone form ofdTilisa-. 
tion. It Is one of Mr. Cross's chief merits that he tells many a good anecdote in hit 
characteristic way."— £jram<n«r. 
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THE LAST OF 
THE MOBTIMEBS. 

By the Author of "Maroarxt Hait- 
xjLND," &c. StoIb. 

WHITE AND BLACK 

A SroaT of tbi SovraitaN Statm. St. 

THE HOME AT BOSEFIELD. 

By Edward Cornva. 8 voli. 

NOTICE TO QUIT. 

By W. G. Wills. 8 toIs. 

'* A novel of remarkable power. The 
interest never flags. There is real genius 
in this writer." — Spectator. 

EAST AND WEST. 

By J. Frazkb Cobkran. 3 vols. 

'* A good novel. The author has know- 
ledge in abandance.**^i-I>at(jf Newt, 

SIB BICHABD HAMILTON. 

2 vols. 

COTJNTT SOCIETY. 

3 vols. 

" An admirably written and entertidning 
novel." — Observer 

A HEBO nr SPUE of 

mUSELF. 

ByCAPTAiv Matnx Rbid. 

From the French of Luis de Bellemare. 

8 vols. 

ALONE IN THE WOBLD. 

By the Author of 
"Cousin Gkofprbt," &c. t. 

PAUL FOSTEB'S 
DAUGHTEB. 

RyDutTON Cook. S vols. 

UNDEB THE SPELL. 

By the Author of ** Grandmotbrr's 
Hoirxr," "Wildplowrr," &c. 8 vols. 

"The best story hitherto written by a 
very pleasant novelist." — Examiner. 

A FAMILT HISTOBY. 

By the Autfa»r of ** Thb Qobbn*s Par- 
don." 3 vols. 



NO CHUBCH. 

By the Author of ** Hioh Church." 
Third Edition. Svols. 

" We advise all who have the oppor- 
tunity to read this book. It is worth the 
study. It is a book to make us feel what 
may be accomplished by each and all of us 
who choose to set about it in a simple, 
earnest spirit, unprejudiced by sectarian 
or party feeling, only having a lively 
faith in Ood*s mercy, and a fervent 
charity towards our fellow men. As a love 
story, the book is interesting, and weH 
put together."— J^Aeiurum. 

MY SHABE OF THE 
WOBLD. 

By Francis Brownb. 3 vols. 

EATHEBINE AND HEB 
SISTEBS. 

By the Author of "Thb Disciplinb op 
LiPB," &c., 3 vols. 

ICEBOUND. 

By Waltbr Thornburt. 3 vols. 

" In * Ice-Bound' Mr. Thombury has 
put forth all his powers, and has pro- 
duced one of tlie beot books of fiction he 
has ever written." — Messenger, 

THE HOUSE ON THE MOOB. 

By the 
Author of " Hargarbt Maitland," 3 v. 
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'This Story is very interesting and the 
Interest deepens as the story proceeds.*— 
Athenaum, 

HOMELESS; or, A POET'S 
INNEB LIFE. 

By H. Goldschmidt. 
Author of ** Jacob Bbndixbn." 8 v. 

THE WOBLD'S VEBDICT. 

By the Author of *' Morals of Hat 
Fair." * Crbbds," &c. 8 vols. 

WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 

By the Author of" Alicb Wbntworth," 
" Thb Lbbs of Blkndon Hall." &c. 8v. 

"A good novel."— il/Aen«um. 

THINKING AND ACTINO. 

By A Clbrovman's Dauohtrr. 

Author of "Hblbn Lindsav,!' Our 
'* HoHBLRSs Poor," &c. 3 vols. 



vow IK covmsB or fvblication. 

HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LEBRART 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS Of 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS 

ILLUSTRATED EY MILLAIS. LEECH, BIRKET POSTER, &c. 

Eadh in a single Yolume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 
A Tolnme to appear every two months. The following are now ready. 



VOL. L-SAM SLICTS ITATiniE AND HUMAN NATTJEE. 

** The arst volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett*s Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modem Works forms a very good beginning to what wil doubtless be a very 
successful undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good uaper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merito, of being well illnstrated and elegantly bound*'— ilf omfn^ Post. 

"This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be au acquisliion to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburtun's writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successful." — Sun, 

VOL. IL-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

'* This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly succeasfiil 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from hand to hand* 
as a gift book in many households." — E*amxner, 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this, 
his history, is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman 

VOL. IIL-THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY EMOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesttaf 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms it its 
reverent and serious spMt.*^— Quarterly Review 

** A book calculated to prove more practically usefbl was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross*— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which nO other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque." — Sun. 

VOL. IV.-NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

*'* Nathalie ' is Bliss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were wc to 
specify all the deiicate touches and attractive pictures which place ' Nathalie* high amon^ 
books of its class."— ^Men«»m. 

VOL. V.-A WOMAN*S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of Its kind, well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady 
saay thank the author for means of doing »o.**-'Smtminer, 



HUEST AND BLACKETT'S STANDAED UBEAEY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in a single Tolame, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 



VOL. VL^ABAM GRAEME, OF MOSSOBAY. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF **MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND." 

'** Adam Graeme* i« a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by Its 
admirable pictnrrs of Scottivh life and scenery. The eloquent author sets before us 
the essential attributes of Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, 
and their beautiftil manifestations in the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which 
can hardly be surpassed."— Jfomln^ Pott, 

VOL,vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND HODEBN INSTANCES. 

"Thehumourof Sam Slicl{ is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor; smiles greet his approsch, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. 
The present production is remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, 
the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of Its satire.'*— Pod. 

VOL. VIlL-CARDDSrAL WISEMAlf'S EECOLLECTIOlirS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
geniality, tliat his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously 
opposed to every idea of human infhllibity represented in Papal domination."— JM«fi«um.j 

VOL. IX.-A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Muloch. She writes from her own convictions, 
and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to say, but to 
express it in language effective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life* she is fortunate in a 
good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect. The reader having read the 
book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our persuasion) to return and read again 
many pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book in 
replete with a graceful, tender delicacy j and in addition to iu other merits, it is written in 
good careful English.'*— ilfAefurttm. 

VOL. X.^THE OLD COUET SUBXTEB. BY LEIGH HUirT. 

** A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the firet line on the firat page, for fall of 
quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title, 'The Old Court Suburb.* VeryftiU 
too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. It is the 
name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, the 
most polished and entertaining of educated gossips *The Old Court Suburb* is a work that 
will be welo(»me to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading."— fjramtner. 

VOL. XL-HflEAEGAEET AND HEE BEIDESICAIDS. 

" We may save ourselves the trouble of giving any lengthened review of this work, for 
we recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read it for themselves. They 
will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and originality about it quite 
charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of sentiment and incident 
which is not often found."— ilMeii«um. 

VOL. XIL-THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAM SLICK 

*' These popular sketches, in which the Author of ' Sam Slick* paints Nova Scotian lift, 
form the 12th Volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Modem Works. 
The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; nrany give infor- 
mation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. The 
manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves especial 
mention. The paper and print are unexceptional) there is a steel engraving* In each 
volume, and the ontsf des of them will satisfy the purchaser who likei to see a regiment of 
books iu handsome nnitorm.*' — EManUner, 



EUBST AND BLAGEETTS STANDABD UBSABY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Bach in a ringle volume, elegantly printedi bound, and illnitrated, price 58. 



VOL. XIII.-DABIEH. BY ELIOT WAEBXJETOir. 

"Thiilast productioii, from the pen of the author of 'The Cretcent and the CroM,' 
has the Mine elements of a very wide popularity. It will please Its thousands."— ^/oAe. 

" We have seldom met with any work in which the realities of history and the poetry 
of fiction were more happily interwoven."— ///uslraterf Newi, 

VOL. XlY.-.FAinLY ROMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, ulstm kino or laiig. 

" It were Impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interesting 
book, whether we should hare regard to its excellent plan or its not lefs excellent exe- 
cntion. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty 
captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished polg. 
nancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. 1 1 is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact^or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by lonf 
tradition-^and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction."— SfoiMiartf. 

VOL. XV-THE LAIBB OP NORLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF <« MARGARET MAITLAND.*' 

'* In this delightftil work Scottish life and character, in connection wlt^ the for- 
tunes of the house of Noriaw, are delineated with truly artistic skill. The plot of 
the tale is simple, but the incidents with which It is Interwoven are highly wrought and 
dramatic In their effect, and altogether there is a fascination about the work which holds 
the attention spelUbound from the first page to the last." — Herald, 

VOL. XVI.-THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BT MRS. O. GRETTON. 

" Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of apart of the Italian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, nnex- 
aggeratcd, and AiU of opportune instruction."— TAe Timet, 

VOL. XVIL—NOTHINO NEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF «« JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, healthfol 
sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work 'John Halifsx^* 
among the English Classsics, are everywhere displayed." — Chnmiele. 

VOL XVIIL— THE LIFE OP JEANNE FALBBET. 

BT MISS FREER. 

*' We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss 
Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D'AIbret, and 
the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

VOL XIX.--THE VALLEY OP A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.** 

"We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between * John Halifax* and ' The Caxtons.* "^Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE BOMANCE OP THE POBTJM. 

BT PETER BURKE, Sbrjkant at Law. (January 1862.) 

"This attractive work will be read with much interest. It contains a great variety of 
singular and highly romantic stories."— JoAn Bull, 



